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OR France it can at least be said that it is the 
one country which really knows what it wants. 


France wishes to obtain 
substantial reparations 
from Germany and to 
put that country in a sit- 
uation in which it will 
not be menacing for 
many years to come. 
What does England 
want, what does the 
United States want? 
Each country is feeling 
its way toward some 
principle of adjustment 
which shall bring about 
a stable peace and per- 
mit a resumption of 
trade with Germany. 
France faces taxes at 
home in the interest of 
restoring the devastated 
territory, as well as the 
threat of a war of re- 
venge. The latter is un- 
doubtedly what troubles 
France most. Hatred of 
France is growing apace 
in Germany, to a point 
which justifies Mr. 
Lloyd George in saying 
that France has_ Ger-. 
many by the ear and is 
afraid to let go. Rightly 


or wrongly, the great majority of French people 
stand squarely behind Premier Poincaré in his 


demands. 
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To Our Readers 


The attention of our readers is invited to The Independent 
Inter-Weekly for Schools—a fortnightly which alternates 
with The Independent and which in conjunction with it is 
used week by week as a text-book by many thousands of 
students throughout the country. The Inter-Weekly, which 
is edited by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, a national 
figure in education, is not in the least technical and is not 
by any means confined to discussions of educational prob- 
lems. While aiming to keep teachers, students, and their 
parents specifically informed as to ‘the large tendencies in 
education, in manners and morals with which youth is today 
confronted, The Inter-Weekly’s main effort is to make pres- 
ent events understandable by relating them to former hap- 
penings. Thus in a recent issue we printed an elementary 
sketch of the formation of the German Empire, detailing the 
ambitions of Bismarck and tracing the Hohenzollern spirit 
to its downfall. 

There was never a time when readers, adult as well as 
youthful, were so much in need of background as at present, 
and the background of current events and tendencies is pre- 
cisely what The Inter-Weekly attempts to furnish its read- 
ers. The department What the World Is Doing is maintained 
in The Inter-Weekly and in each issue there is a variety of 
informing, pleasurable articles. As a sample we cite a por: 
tion of the programme contained in the last issue—a chapter 
of Dr. Fabian Franklin’s “Primer of Political Economy’”—a 
simple, informal discussion of economic principles written 
specially for The Inter-Weekly—articles by President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler and Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 
author of “The Outline of Science,” and a remarkably vivid 
account of the earthquake at Tokyo, recorded by a woman 
who made a point of registering her sensations as soon as 
she felt the earthquake coming. The Inter-Weekly also 
publishes a serial romance. 

As a considerable number of adults have found The Inter- 
Weekly an enjoyable magazine, we recommend it warmly to 
all Independent subscribers, to whom we offer it for $1.00, 
which is to say at half-price. Will you not assist this public- 
spirited movement by promptly taking advantage of the offer 
made to you? 

Epitor, THE INDEPENDENT. 








N these circumstances what is the duty of a 
great country like the United States? Secre- 


tary Hughes has made 
his offer. But M. 
Poincaré counters by 
saying that the French 
Parliament is as firmly 
in support of him as is 
the American Congress 
in support of the propo- 
sition that the Allied 
debt to this country has 
no bearing on the repara- 
tions—a position which 
the French utterly op- 
pose. Here is a real 
deadlock. What is to be 
done? Suppose that 
Mexico were as powerful 
as Germany and that it 
had precipitated a war 
with us which had 
drawn in the European 
Powers. How should we 
feel if we were not con- 
vinced that Mexico had 
been utterly humbled 
and incapacitated for 
future villainy? We 
present the matter in 
this way, not to justify 
France’s present stub- 
borness but to: show that 
France’s position is at 


least human. Obviously the only solution is to be 
found in concerted action on the part of such great 


Powers as England and the United States. The lat- 
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ter can do nothing without the consent of Congress, 
an unimaginative body. But Secretary Hughes 
can, nevertheless, encourage the idea of codpera- 
tion with Europe on the part of private individuals 
who are ready to help further a_ settlement. 
France’s policy may be logical but it is not practi- 
cal, since it is sure to engender a mounting hatred 
in Germany. England and the United States, even 
in 2 private capacity, can help to clarify the situa- 
tion, and it is incumbent on them to do so. The 
peace of the world will not be installed until that 
situation is taken care of, and America is as much 
interested in the peace of the world as any other 


country. 


HAT two such master advertisers as William 
Wrigley and Albert Lasker can accomplish 
in backing the candidacy of Hiram Johnson re- 
Wrigley’s slogan, “The Flavor 


mains to be seen. 
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Lasts” cannot safely be used for the progressivism 
of which the Senator now pretends to have a mon- 
opoly. Johnson’s progressivism, if he insists on 
that name, has no distinctive flavor whatever. It 
has let itself be blended with two or three Repub- 
lican bad tastes and odors. Isolation and high 
tariff savor more of the cabbage patch than of the 
fragrant mint with which Mr. Wrigley has at- 
tempted to reform the world. Any slogan which 
Mr. Lasker might furnish would not be very help- 
ful either. The “Special Privilege’ which he de- 
manded for his American-run ships would not ex- 
actly revive the memory of the T. R. brand of 
progressivism. The war has, of course, knocked 
things topsy-turvy, and it is not surprising that 
Johnson appears just now in an awkward posture. 


' Yet we fancy that it will take more than the money 


of Messrs. Wrigley and Lasker to make him stand 
four-square with the public. 


Keeping the Door Ajar 


that the people of this country cannot con- 

tinue indefinitely to maintain the spirit that 
is necessary for codperation and entente if the 
present situation is allowed to continue much 
longer.” 

Grave words these, spoken deliberately in the 
House of Commons by the British Premier and, 
though spoken in reply to a bitter attack on the 
Government by Laborites and Liberals, yet voicing 
the sentiment of the opposition itself. In Great 
Britain and in the British Empire as well public 
opinion appears to be definitely, if not always 
vigorously, opposed to French policy in the Ruhr. 
This does not mean the official end of the Entente. 
It does mean the end of its practical usefulness. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that the con- 
tinuation of the Entente in times of peace is not 
an unmixed blessing, still we are convinced that its 
passing deprives Europe of the last reconstructive 
agency and leaves the world perilously near the 
brink of disaster. 

The Independent is not prepared to regard this 
state of affairs with complacency. We are even 
less prepared to subscribe to the proposition that 
the combined moral pressure of Great Britain and 
the United States will restore sanity to Europe. 
We cannot believe that French public opinion will 
turn against Poincaré and his present policy if the 
United States supports Great Britain in any effort, 
direct or indirect, to bring pressure to bear on 
France. On the contrarv, The Independent is con- 
vinced that no more serious blunder can be com- 
mitted at the present critical moment than to 
arouse the suspicion of American coédperation with 
Great Britain along these lines. It is one thing 
for our Government or our people to regard 


6 ‘T HAVE spared no pains to let it be known 


France’s German policy as irrational. It is an- 
other to seek to change that policy through any 
kind of compulsion. Unless we are prepared to 
pursue the policy of force to its logical finale, even 
though it be at the outset only moral force—it were 
better we never embarked on it. The logical finale 
is war. But long before this finale could become 
imminent, our Government and our people would 
turn aside from, or at least stand still in the path 
of force. For we are not prepared to take the 
final step that every “pressing” creditor must be 
prepared to take toward a defaulting debtor. We 
shall not throw France into bankruptcy. If not, 
why start something we are not willing to finish? 
Nor has The Independent much sympathy with 
the diplomatic efforts to isolate France. We be- 
lieve that Poincaré’s Ruhr policy is a colossal 
blunder. Whatever be the true motives behind 
French policy, we are convinced that sanity cannot 
be restored in Europe by diplomatic, financial, or 
moral pressure. Diplomacy has now failed, at the 
last moment, to align Belgium with Great Britain 
and the United States. Insistence on the regula- 
tion of France’s debt to Great Britain and to the 
United States meets always with the same stub- 
born reply. And the moral judgment of the world, 
be it never so condemnatory, can have in France 
and on her people only the same effect that it had 
on Germany and the German people and that it 
always has had and always will have on a Govern- 
ment and a people, including our own, when na- 
tional pride has the backing of national strength. 
The policy of pressure should be abandoned once 
for all, and sincerely. We are glad to note that 
this seems to be the intention of the Administra- 
tion. If, however, the abandonment of this policy 
means no policy at all except the so-called policy 
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of watchful waiting, then we foresee nothing but 
a greater disaster than European nations and we, 
too, have suffered in the last nine years. 

The Independent believes, and has stated its be- 
lief on various occasions, that a policy of recon- 
ciliation is practical. In our last issue we pub- 
lished an article (“The Devil and Opportunity”’) 
that seemed to us to point a way out of the maze 
of opinions and irreconcilable policies. We be- 
lieve that the native commonsense of the French 
people is as sound and potent as that of any other 
people and that the French people’s judgment can 
be relied upon to conform to economic laws. We 
believe that no attempt to free their judgment from 
not inexcusable national prejudices and fears can 
be successful as long as it arouses a suspicion of 
ulterior national purposes. We believe that a rep- 
resentative committee of American business men 
can sit down with representatives of French in- 
dustry, commerce, and finance, and reach conclu- 
sions beneficial to all concerned, and that together 
they can evolve a plan of inviting to their councils 
representatives of Belgian, Italian, British, and 
German industry which will be welcomed by the 
people of France as well as of other countries. 
Frenchmen are not so stupid as to regard the pres- 
ent situation with complacency. They are not 
blind to its difficulties or insensible to its dangers. 
If these difficulties can be overcome and these dan- 
gers avoided without serious sacrifice to national 
pride, security, and prosperity, and still more if a 
settlement can be proposed (which we believe to 
be possible) that makes both for security and for 
prosperity, then France will not be the last to 
champion the judgment of unbiased men of 
affairs. But the judgment must not only be, but 
appear unbiased. Appearance and fact will go 
hand in hand only when and if American initiative 
sincerely disregards partisanship and recognizing 
onlv the existing conflict of opinions and policies 
invites the codperation of those outstanding 
Frenchmen who are prepared to take a similar 
stand. Appearance and fact will always contradict 
each other unless the initiative comes from Amer- 
ica. Let it come from Germany or from Great 
Britain, or let it come from any joint action of 
America with any other country except France, 
and, whatever be the fact, appearance will at once 
contradict it in France. The Independent does 
not pretend to say through what agency in this 
country the conference should be brought about. 
That it cannot be done on the initiative of our 
Government, we have long since been convinced. 
No conference that is not free from Government 
control and influence and that cannot make its find- 
ings without committing Governments, is of the 
least value. It will be an extremely delicate and 
difficult task to bring Frenchmen of affairs into 
a conference of this kind, even though the confer- 
ence be confined to them and to representative 
Americans. The influence exerted by the Govern- 
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ment of France over public opinion (the press) 
and over industry, commerce, and finance is wholly 
different in character and degree from that ex- 
erted in our country, in Great Britain, or even in 
Germany. With this phase of the problem it will 
be necessary to reckon very seriously. Neverthe- 
less, we know that there are those in France (and 
we do not refer to political circles) who could be 
invited to “sit in” with an unbiased, representative 
committee of American business men, and who, 
given the moral support of American public opin- 
ion, would be prepared todo so. Publicly criticized 
though we may be in all the countries of Europe, 
the fact remains that this criticism would not be 
heard did not the peoples of Europe look to Amer- 
ica as the only hope of Europe. We have much at 
stake ourselves. Why fritter away our greatest 
national asset! Our industrial, commercial, and 
financial leaders have had much to say in the past, 
and they are by no means silent now, as to the 
important part they play, or should be allowed to 
play, in guiding the destinies of the American 
people. They have an opportunity now to show 
their mettle. 


My Brother’s Keeper— 
New Style 


ROHIBITION got its great headway on the 
P principle that man should be his brother’s 

keeper. This was quite as it should be. 
There was at least a fine ideal behind the move- 
ment. For acting as a brother’s keeper in those 
days was living up to the splendid example set by 
Saint Paul when he said, “If meat maketh my 
brother to offend I will eat no meat while the world 
standeth.” The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Prohibition Party practised what 
they preached. They set an example to the world 
and by their condemnation of liquor tried to show 
that there could be no half-way measures with 
what they regarded as a great evil. Mainly by 
their efforts the question was put squarely up to 
the voters in community after community, local 
option being extended to include whole States. No 
one could have objected to that method, by which 
majorities in many States decided to exclude the 
sale of liquor. 

Being a brother’s keeper—new style—is some- 
thing quite different. If liquor maketh my brother 
to offend I will let him have none, but I will have 
what I want, even if I have to break the law. Such 
a sentiment must appear contemptible to any de- 
cent citizen. It is because the practice widely pre- 
vails in the quarters which are shouting most 
loudly for strict enforcement that we feel obliged 
to keep it clearly before the public. For this out- 
rageous situation the Republican Party must take 
the major part of the blame. A year ago its lead- 
ers decided that strict enforcement would be a 
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capital issue by which to win the suffrages of the 
great Middle West. Few of them thought it nec- 
essary for them to abstain from liquor and thus 
te set an example. Enforcement simply was to be 
made an issue for party advantage. Men were 
sent to jail for breaking the Volstead Law by offi- 
cials who themselves did not hesitate to break this 
law. 
The situation is one of the most scandalous in 
the history of our country. If the Republican lead- 
ers are willing to make the enforcement of the 
Volstead Law a burning moral issue, themselves 
setting an example of strict obedience to it and of 
abstinence as well—which in all fairness they 
ought to practice—The Independent will applaud 
their stand as the best possible way in.which to 
assist the question of Prohibition toward some sort 
of satisfactory settlement in this country. But it 
is a nauseating thought that many may innocently 
vote in the belief that they are helping to elect 
convinced abstainers, when all the time they are 
responding to a hypocritical bid for votes. Poli- 
tics knows enough dodges without the necessity of 
playing fast and loose with sd important a ques- 
tion as Prohibition. 

In response to a letter sent out from this office 
asking whether the President, considering his atti- 
tude toward enforcement, would not have been 
justified in saying to the assembled Governors 
that, at this late date since the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, a public official who was 
not willing to abstain from liquor had no alter- 
native but to lay down his post, the head of a large 
university sent in a surprising statement. He 
maintained that no moral issue was involved; that 
the President, provided he could get his liquor 
legally, was privileged to drink as he liked. This 
university head evidently does not believe in the 
principle of a brother’s keeper—old style. Let us 
keep the situation clearly in mind. The Republican 
Party, at the instance of the Administration at 
Washington, is preaching strict enforcement, ob- 
viously if it does not rebuke public officials in its 
ranks who are charged with enforcing the law but 
who break the law themselves, it forfeits all claim 
to popular respect. But more than this, if it 
preaches strict enforcement while countenancing 
legal liquor drinking by some of its leaders, can 
it rightfully call itself a warm champion of Pro- 
hibition? 

The Independent would be pleased to have the 
views of its readers on these. two questions—Can 
the leaders of the Republican Party, the champion 
of strict enforcement, decently go to the people on 
this issue unless they abstain from liquor entirely? 
Will it not be fair to ask any Republican candidate 
for office what his private practice is as to the 
drinking of liquor? The Independent would -be 
only too happy to see the question of Prohibition 
brought to the people in a large, honest way; there 
must be no hypocrisy or quibbling. 
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The Menace of Intolerance 


N his admirable book, “Signs of Sanity and the 
| besincinies of Mental Hygiene,” Dr. Stewart 

Paton lays emphasis upon three characteristics 
of the well organized and rightly functioning mind. 
It adapts and adjusts behavior with a nice preci- 
sion to varying situations. It is able to accom- 
plish this because the body, in particular glands, 
nerves, and brain, react to varying stimuli in an ac- 
curately graduated way, not blowing off and scat- 
tering energy into the air, like steam escaping 
from the safety valve of a locomotive, but in the 
right amount to accomplish what is requisite. And, 
finally, contributory to this result the entire com- 
plex apparatus of body and mind functions in re- 


’ flex, sensation, and perception with discrimination. 


It feels and sees differences of quality, differences 
of quantity, and differences of value. 

Failure to attain this high standard of sanity is 
of all degrees from the delusion of persecution of 
the dangerous paranoiac down through the fanatics 
to the garden variety of crank. The mere crank 
is relatively harmless. In private life the fanatic 
is not as dangerous as the out-and-out paranoiac. 
Collectively, organized as a gang, and functioning 
as a drive, fanatics are the most dangerous con- 
siderable element in a political population. If not 
watched and courageously held down by sane men 
they can not only destroy the careers and the happi- 
ness of individuals, they can also destroy the in- 
stitutions and the civilization of a nation. 

America has fanatics enough to disintegrate and 
pulverize the civilization of the entire world if 
they were not more or less restrained by the vigi- 
lance of sane minorities that have the moral cour- 
age and the self-sacrificing public spirit that go 
with sanity. How long these minorities will be 
able to hold their ground has become a serious 
question, for of late latent fanaticism has been 
stimulated to mushroom growth by wave upon 
wave of epidemic intolerance. These have not yet 
attained the spectacular craziness of the dancing 
manias of the Middle Ages, but they are rapidly 
approaching the dimensions and the quality of the 
mad crusades led by Peter the Hermit and Walter 
the Penniless. 

To mention a few manifestations of fanatical 
intolerance in the United States which have now 
become menacing enough to get “blacksmith” head- 
lines in the newspapers there is, first, the moron 
drive against the teaching of evolution, led by a 
man, as a moron drive always is, who is not him- 
self a moron, but who uses morons for his pur- 
poses, and who, lacking a nice sense of fitness and 
proportion, has never found it worth his while to 
master all the facts of the situation. Mr. William 
sennings Bryan. knows as much about evolution 
as he does about the economics of money, and that 
is saying a plenty. We do not call him a fanatic. 
That would be to pronounce a judgment which 
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probably only his Maker is competent to render, but 
he permits himself to talk and behave like one. Pre- 
sumably he is not unscrupulous, but he has al- 
lowed himself to do altogether too many things 
that conscientious folk associate with men that are. 
His teachings are certainly not characterized by 
niceties of adjustment to fact. 

Then we have the wave of intolerance which is 
beating upon the radicals of every school, includ- 
ing the merely literary and philosophical ones. 
Only the other day a useful and conscientious 
teacher was dismissed from a Southern educational 
institution because, as he admitted, he had recom- 
mended students to read James Harvey Robinson’s 
“Mind in the Making.” The intellectual and moral 
quality of the determined attempt to bar all our 
best textbooks of American history from public 
schools is well known. The part played in this 
enterprise by our remarkable Mr. Hirschfeld has 
been adequately exposed by the Tribune and sum- 


marized in our columns. Granting that certain . 


types of radicals can be dangerous on occasion, 
the mischief they are capable of doing is negligible 
by comparison with the consequences of denying 
freedom of speech. All human experience to date 
has demonstrated that no republic or democracy 
can live if it resorts to that folly. Nature takes 
care of the radicals. With very few exceptions, 
they are youthful and enthusiastic. Barring acci- 
dent and fatal illness, they grow old. 

War, with its real perils and baseless fears, fans 
intolerance to a consuming heat and the emotions 
and habits proper to it die out but slowly after 
peace returns. This is particularly true when, as 
in America, the propaganda and the conspiracies 
objected to are so tied up with conflicting theories 
of society, individualistic to communistic, and with 
the uncertainties that inevitably are felt in regard 
to the sympathies and purposes of a great foreign- 
born population of many nationalities, that it be- 
comes peculiarly easy to construe everything that 
is said or done as a manifestation of an organized 
attack upon our own social fabric. Then intoler- 
ance easily extends to statements that we don’t 
like but which, nevertheless, are mere records of 
fact, and the men who make them are subjected to 
all manner of penalties from censure and ostracism 
to arrest and imprisonment. The mischief that 
results is twofold. Whenever the behavior of in- 
tolerant men works actual injustice, as too often 
it does, it multiplies the number of those who, 
feeling resentment, go further in radicalism of a 
questionable sort than they ever would have 
thought of doing had they not been molested. And 
worse than that, the breakdown of the tradition 
of freedom to speak and write one’s sincere con- 
victions destroys our only safeguard against those 
who are prone to resort to lawless and violent ways 
cf achieving ends that may be entirely right in 
themselves. 

When a nation has forsaken the lawful chan- 
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nels of action and tolerates the lawless raid and 
the mob, it has begun a disintegration of society 
fraught with infinitely more peril than any form 
of radical teaching. 

It is high time for us to get back to coolness and 
sanity. 


ECRETARY MELLON’S proposal of a great 

reduction of taxes is beginning to sound rea- 
sonable even to politicians. Not reasonable in any 
abstract sense, but in the much more potent sense 
of being a good popular issue. A Congress cutting 
down taxes is much like a lady walking up Fifth 
Avenue and forbidden to shop. What fun is there 
in it? Nevertheless we trust that the President 
will go to the people if necessary in behalf of this 
desirable programme. The situation precipitated 
by Secretary Mellon’s proposal is curious. The in- 
coming Congress is desirous of putting through the 
bonus, yet the people thus far have clearly given 
their approval to the plan of cutting taxes. Sec- 
retary Mellon, during the last Congress, said that 
the country could not afford to give soldiers the 
bonus; now he says that it can afford to lower 
taxes. If so, why can it not replace the canceled 
taxes by others to meet the soldiers’ demands, or 
at least to make a beginning of it? 


LL along The Independent has insisted that 

the opposition to the bonus was urged on false 
grounds. If the soldiers are entitled to the bonus, 
then the country can surely afford to pay it. Our 
position has been that the idea of a bonus is all 
wrong for the reason that a sop to patriotism is 
the height of bad taste. The soldiers themselves 
are naturally disgruntled over the fact that while 
they went into training at small wages others 
stayed at home and “profiteered.”” Even so, there 
is no possibility of making up to them the differ- 
ence. In the next war, if it ever comes, the 
whole nation will be pressed into service at wages 
which the Government can afford, and there will 
be no more profiteering out of the blood of soldiers. 
There is no use now in crying over what has been. 
An average of $250 to the soldiers is not going to 
allay resentment, but if granted it will put a big 
burden on the public purse. We trust that both 
politicians and soldiers will see the matter in this 
light and will not obstruct the policy of tax reduc- 
tion which Secretary Mellon has outlined. 


HAT does college do for women? Or what 

does it do to women? Many things, appar- 
ently. Of 4,220 Vassar alumni, 877 report them- 
selves housewives, 1,216 are following professions, 
and 1,823 have no occupation. Of the Barnard 
class of 1913, 34 “stayed at home’ ’and 20 became 
professional or business women, whereas in the 
more modern class of 1923, 89 stayed at home, 
married, or went traveling and 132 turned to the 
professions. 
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Is the Ku Klux Klan Katholik? 


By R. Dana Skinner 


[ discussing childish things it is wise to reach back 


into the fertile reminiscences of one’s own child- 
hood. Whenever I see the sheetings of the Ku Klux 
Klan, which have proved such a boom to the textile 
industry, I cannot but recall an episode that made a 
profoundly whimsical impression on me when a child. 

It was at a summer resort patronized largely by hay- 
fever addicts and those in search of deep repose. Among 
the latter was the pastor of one of those somber relig- 
ions whose opposition to card-playing, dancing, and 
other amusements of the flesh and mind is notorious. 

The pastor and his family were in search of repose. 
Unfortunately, many of the hay-feverites were equally 
in search of activities to distract their minds from hand- 
kerchiefs and catarrhal disorders. These hay-feverites 
not only danced but played cards. Neither occupation 
seemed to cloud their moral sense very seriously, yet 
the pastor’s family regarded the whole matter with con- 
siderable disapproval. 

Imagine then, my ten-year-old amazement, when dur- 
ing an evening “hop” I chanced to wander on the 
veranda of the hotel and in the deep shadows discovered 
the pastor’s wife taking some very graceful steps to the 
strains of the most popular two-step of the day. My 
parents later explained to me that she was not violating 
any of her own rules since she was not dancing in the 
ball-room, nor in public, nor with a partner. 

My second shock occurred some days later when I 
found the pastor’s daughter sitting on the arm of 
another player’s chair and giving advice and sugges- 
tions on the conduct of a whist game. As she was not 
playing herself, however, this violated no technical rule. 

The third and greatest shock followed within the 
fortnight, when both mother and daughter were encoun- 
tered, by several hay-feverites and children, playing a 
game of cards on a side veranda. We saw them in the 
distance, and being curiosity-mongers we slowly drew 
around them. Then we discovered our mistake. They 
were not playing with regular cards, but with a pack 
of fifty-two cards of their own invention on which the 
symbols had been changed. 

It was then I discerned the astounding importance of 
a name in the affairs of men. I learned for the first 
time that it was not the battle of wits over the card- 
table which constituted evil, or the amusement to be 
derived from it, but the all-important fact of whether 
the name and the appearance of the cards themselves 
coincided with those used by the hay-feverites and other 
fleshly pleasure-seekers! 

Quite frankly, it was not until the memory of this 
childish discovery flashed across my mind that I was 
able to fashion a plausible explanation for the Ku Klux 
Klan. The connecting link may have been furnished 
when I first saw the words “Klonclave” and “Kloncilium” 
in print. (Perhaps my spelling is technically incorrect, 
but I do remember that the words began with a “K.’”) 
Somehow this created the sudden vision of assembled 
Cardinals and Bishops, a vision of things which I knew, 
or thought I knew, to be utterly anathema (should I 
say Klanathema?) to the members of the Klan. I was 
sorely puzzled until, as I said, this childish recollec- 
tion of the private pack of cards sped back to me. 
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From that moment how clear it all became! Here we 
are, immersed in a civilization which, through its devo- 
tion to economics, suppresses everything of religious 
symbolism in our lives. We have become efficient and 
we have lost art. Our religions have become intellec- 
tual and we have lost symbolism. We have stripped our 
meeting-houses and our churches and we have lost the 
artistic grandeur with which man once tried to worship. 
Small wonder then that we have turned violently against 
the very things which our new civilization has killed. 
Suppressed things become our bitterest enemies. We 
can only keep them suppressed by fighting them within 
ourselves and without. 

We have denied to our religions all the things we 


‘insist upon having in our material life—the power of 


organization, the panoply of state ceremony, the artistic 
symbolism that expresses so many hundred times more 


The ghostly figures, with their insignia and masks, the fiery 

cross, the flag, the black-draped altar and the blindfolded novitiate 

kneeling to take his sacred oath—here is the full panoply of a 
Ku Klux Klan meeting 

than words can express the deepest cravings of our 

nature. 

In other words, we refuse to play cards with the tra- 
ditional pack—and what happens? We plaster on fra- 
ternal organizations all the things we have ejected from 
cur religions. Our lodges are crowded while our 
churches are empty. The language of symbolism, which 
is common to al] men, all creeds and all races, having 
been chased from the temple, has installed itself around 
the corner—but the name is changed. The minute I 
realized this, I understood at once the frantic antago- 
nism of the Ku Klux Klan to the religions of the Jews 
and the Catholics. These are the two religions which 
have preserved the most of symbolism, ceremony, and 
organization among the means of obtaining an insight 
into eternity. 

It is precisely because the instinct which prompts the 
hood and the sheet is the same instinct which prompts 
the vestments of Judaism or Catholicism, that the Klan 
turned venomously on these two religions. The Klan 
wants to play cards, but with a new pack and new letters 
to spell the old names. It wants to dance a divine mys- 
tery, but to dance it as a solo dance in the shadow of 
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a deep veranda, to the echoes of an orchestra within. 

The reason the Klan despises a Catholic is because 
the Klan itself is striving to be Katholik. All our great 
national religious instincts are bursting forth, but with 
a new letter. If the Klan had sufficient courage, I am 
sure it would proclaim its “politikal loyalty to Amerika” 
—it would fight at all costs to uphold the “Konstitu- 
tion”—it would listen with reverence to the “diktums 
of the Supreme Kourt!”’ But this does require courage 
of a different order from that displayed by the Klan 
to date. 

It requires the cqurage of a face that is not afraid 
to show itself to the sun and that does not go hooded 
along the road. For note well that even the hooded cos- 
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tume of the Klan is borrowed from the Catholic order 
of the Misericordia in Italy. The difference, however, 
is striking. The Misericordia goes hooded about its 
works of mercy so that charity may not recognize itself 
in the doing. The Klan buries itself in a hood, I rather 
suspect, in order that it may not make the fatal dis- 
covery that it is playing at being Katholik. 

How simple the phenomena of the Klan becomes when 
we look at it with the discerning eyes of a child. We 
must not laugh—for loud laughter might bring a rude 
awakening to childish dreams. But we may smile silently 
while we wait for the Klan to discover that the change 
of a letter or the perversion of a smybol can not quite 
change the meaning of a pack of kards. 


The Monroe Doctrine—Our Hundred 
Years’ Default 


By Jeremiah Whipple 


‘hundredth birthday of the Monroe Doctrine. It 
is also just one hundred years since the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Canning, wrote to his representa- 
tive in Madrid, “Monarchy in Mexico and Brazil would 


[os second day of December this year is the one 


- eure the evils of universal democracy and prevent the 


drawing of a demarcation which I most dread—America 
versus Europe.” 

Singularly enough, the British statesmen today are 
saying practically the same thing. They are no longer 
interested in Mexican or Brazilian monarchy or in sup- 
pressing the evils of a universal democracy, but they 
do dread most keenly a further demarcation of America 
from Europe. 

The Monroe Doctrine may be, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Hiram Bingham, “an obsolete shibboleth,” but 
like many another empty phrase, it manages somehow 
to exert a powerful influence on our national mind. It 
forms an admirable excuse for not thinking in interna- 
tional terms. To most people it is a convenient way 
of saying that America has problems of her own and 
that she does not propose to seek trouble outside of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is steadily influencing our 
daily lives, our business, our ideas of foreign policy, 
and our power to think clearly; just as much as, if not 
more than, any other phrase we have ever picked up 
and bandied about. 

If we have kept on one track for one hundred years, 
it is almost time to determine whether that track is 
leading us the way we want to go. 

There is no need to be an alarmist. The alarmist is 
the man who predicts inevitable things — which never 
happen. In the case of our relations with Latin America 
and Europe nothing is inevitable; but certain things 
are very likely to happen unless we understand just 
what we have been doing, why we have done it, and why 
we ought to make an abrupt and effective change of 
front. 

From the maze of sentiment obscuring the Monroe 
Doctrine, the following points seem pretty clear: 

1. That Latin America morally is farther away from 

us today than she was a hundred years ago. 

2. That the main reason for this estrangement is our 


utter failure to do with the Monroe Doctrine what 
President Monroe himself and his successor, John 
Quincy Adams, intended we should do—namely, 
make it a joint declaration of all the American 
states rather than our own private property. 

3. That the lack of understanding between ourselves 
and Latin America is injurious to both our trade 
and financial relations with those countries. 

4. That in the present state of world politics we shall 
soon be as intimate a part of the European prob- 
lem as Russia has been for the last three centuries, 
unless we decide to see through the work begun by 
Monroe. 

To begin with present-day facts, several of the Latin 
American republics have grown to man’s estate. They 
are beginning to take an important part in world affairs 
and no longer desire or need our moral protection. As 
struggling republics trying to establish their independ- 
ence, at a time when Europe was in the grip of autoc- 
racy, they naturally turned to us for example and lead- 
ership. But today they can find just as many important 
republics in Europe as in the Western Hemisphere. 
They no longer fear European intrigue. In fact, they 
are ready to invite it. It is not many years since a 
prominent Peruvian diplomat, F. Garcia Calderon, 
wrote, “The Latin American democracies would almost 
accept a German alliance or the aid of Japanese arms” 
in order to save themselves from “‘Yankee imperialism.” 

The Latin Americans have a justifiable feeling that 
the belt line of the United States is expanding. Within 
the hundred years that the Monroe Doctrine has held 
force, they have seen our friendly bayonets penetrate 
into many Latin American countries—they have seen 
us make one annexation after another—and it is not a 
sufficient answer to tell them that our intentions are 
humane. I am sure the oyster does not enjoy being 
eaten simply on the humane grounds that he is more 
useful inside of a man than on the ocean bed. The 
Latin Americans sympathize with the oyster’s point of 
view. 

But there is a further and a deeper reason for the 
weakening of the bond between North and South 
America. Suppose some European country desiring a 
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naval oil base on the Panama Canal route should pick a 
quarrel with Venezuela. Under the Monroe Doctrine as 
it stands today, the United States would probably inter- 
vene at once, but it could do so only on the grounds of 
self-defense. On the other hand, if the Monroe Doctrine 
were a joint declaration of all the Latin American re- 
publics and the United States, our intervention would 
assume the same moral character as England’s interven- 
tion in Belgium. It would become a duty as well as a 
selfish privilege. 

Now the interesting point is that President Monroe 
and his Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, ana- 
lyzed this moral condition just one hundred years ago. 
They tried even at that time to make the Monroe Doc- 
trine an international agreement, and it is only through 
a criminal one hundred years’ default on our part that 
it has remained as it stands today—a half measure and 
a mere declaration of selfish interest. 

This nature of our default is so little known and so 
contrary to all popular impressions about the Monroe 
Doctrine that it needs a few supporting facts: 

_On December 2, 1823, President Monroe addressed 
his famous message to Congress. It was a time of 
emergency. The European Powers were intriguing 
against the new democracies in the South, and even 
England, as we have seen from ‘Canning’s statement, 
felt that there was danger in too great an extension of 
democracy. Moreover, the Latin Americans themselves 
had been urging us for years to make a declaration on 
their behalf which would protect them from the Euro- 
pean monarchies. Manuel Torres of Colombia had re- 
peatedly presented this idea to our Government. In 
fact, he and his associates had been working for twenty- 
seven years before the date of Monroe’s message to 
establish a sort of league of American nations, and con- 
siderable sentiment had rallied to this view from the 
other important countries to the south. 

Monroe had to act quickly and single-handed. His 
declaration was for these reasons a temporary measure 
only. The proof of this lies in events two years later. 

When John Quincy Adams, who had a large part in 
writing the Monroe Doctrine, became President, there 
was then a project to have an assembly of all the Ameri- 
can nations at Panama; and while Congress was debat- 
ing the advisability of our sending representatives, 
President Adams sent this message concerning some of 
the points which ought to be cleared up at Panama: 

An agreement between all the parties represented at the 
meeting, that each will guard by its own means against the 
establishment of any future European colony within its 
borders may be found advisable. This was more than two 
years since announced by my predecessor as a principle 
resulting from the emancipation of both American continents. 
It may be so developed to the new Southern nations that 
they will all feel it as an essential appendage to their 
independence. [Italics mine.] 

This shows the utter absurdity of saying that the 
Monroe Doctrine was intended to remain our own pri- 
vate property. Monroe and Adams both saw that it 
would lose a large part of its possible moral value so 
long as the Latin Americans had no direct share in it. 
The Latin Americans themselves obviously felt the same 
way, since it was a project they had been urging for 
sO many years. ; 

When an agreement fails to work it is wiser to look 
for moral than material causes. If the Monroe Doc- 
trine has failed to bring us closer to Latin America it 


is because the doctrine itself is a moral cripple, a one- 
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sided affair, and wholly incapable of any great meaning 
except to ourselves. 

Nor has the moral weakness of the Monroe Doctrine 
merely an academic interest. It is more than an unfor- 
tunate mental symptom. Trade and financial relations 
depend to a much larger degree than we usually admit 
upon moral values. In Latin America, it is certain that 
there would be a readier reception to American engi- 
neering enterprises and capital as well as to American 
goods if the people of these countries did not see behind 
every American dollar the shadow of a “friendly bay- 
onet,” if they did not feel that the penetration of the 
dollar might at any time bring with it the germs of 
our political supremacy. 

A more serious aspect of the present situation is the 
possibility it offers of drawing us into the vortex of 
European politics, in the same way that Ryssia has been 
This turns about 
a problem that is now, and has been ever since the 
Crusades, fundamental to Europe—namely, the policy 
of Europe in Asia. The “new route to the East” has 
been a European obsession for centuries. The great 
highway of the Danube has been the battleground of 
Europe since the eleventh century. 

The other road to the East, which Europe has never 
dared to use, runs directly to the south of us. If Europe 
should ever begin seriously to use the Latin American 
road to the Orient (whether directly or indirectly), we 
should at once find ourselves in the same position as 
Russia, bound inevitably to an interest in every move 
of European politics. 

Granted, even, that the Monroe Doctrine is suffi- 
ciently accepted in this hemisphere to enable us to in- 
tervene in the case of an open attack on Latin American 
by a European Power, we still have no protection (un- 
less we complete the work Monroe planned) against the 
more insidious form of attack through the demanding 
of concessions, oil rights, or railroads. 

Let us face the issue frankly. What moral right have 
we to say whether or not a Latin American country 
shall cede some of its territory to a European or Asiatic 
Power? The Latin republics are free and sovereign 
nations. They have as much right to sell or mortgage 
some of their territory to Japan as had Denmark to 
sell us the Virgin Islands. Colombia, for example, might 
easily mortgage some of her oil lands and valuable 
rights of way to European or Asiatic capital. The fore- 
closure of this mortgage would involve the “temporary” 
cession of these rights of way and property. Aside 
from flagrant self-interest, we should have no excuse 
or reason to prevent the transfer of that territory. 

This embarrassing situation would be totally altered 
if all the American republics would formally agree, as 
Monroe and Adams suggested, to refuse further access, 
direct or indirect, to American soil to any foreign 
Power, including ourselves. This would be a formidable 
guarantee of the integrity of the American continents. 
Should Europe or Asia attempt any direct or indirect 
penetration, we should have every moral right and a 
ciear duty to resist. We should be acting within the 
limits of an accepted international agreement. Instead 
of arbitrarily limiting the powers of the Latin coun- 
tries or of proclaiming our own selfish supremacy, we 
should be helping them to defend the limitation which 
they themselves had freely imposed for their own 
greater security. 
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Our “‘Ignoble Isolation” 
By Fabian Franklin 


when, in his Armistice Day address, he stig- 

matized the present position of our country as 
“a sullen and selfish isolation which is deeply ignoble 
because manifestly cowardly and dishonorable.” He 
spoke from the depths of his heart, too, when he de- 
clared that “we shall inevitably be forced by the moral 
obligations of freedom and honor to retrieve that fatal 
error and assume once more the réle of courage, self- 
respect, and helpfulness which every true American 
must wish to regard as our natural part in the affairs 
of the world,” and on the next day, addressing the 
crowd of reverent pilgrims who assembled to do him 
honor, he spoke equally from the depths of his heart 
when he said: 


I am not one of those that have the least anxiety about 
the triumph of the principles I have stood for. I have seen 
fools resist Providence before and I have seen their de- 
struction, as will come upon these again—utter destruction 
and contempt. That we shall prevail is as sure as that God 
reigns. 


He must be very hard-hearted who fails to be moved 
by the spectacle of this man—broken by years of suffer- 
ing, sincerely attached to a great ideal, and looked upon 
by millions as the very incarnation of that ideal—thus 
giving passionate utterance to feelings long nourished 
in the bitterness of disappointment and defeat. And 
it may be, too, that some will be awakened by these 
flaming words to a sense of shame for our nation’s 
failure to live up to its duty and its opportunity. “Ig- 
noble” is none too strong a term to apply to our failure 
to play that part after the victory which our share in 
the war, our matchless resources, our unique position 
of safety, our freedom from the complexities and rival- 
ries and hatreds of the Old World, clearly called upon 
us to play. If Mr. Wilson’s words should prove to have 
been the means of stirring the conscience of some who 
have become callous, the thought of some who have be- 
come forgetful, they will have been productive of good. 

Unfortunately, no effect of this kind can be ex- 
pected to flow from Mr. Wilson’s outburst. Those who 
swear by him, those who have all along looked up to 
him as their magnificent leader, may be keyed up by 
it to a high pitch of enthusiasm; but upon others the 
words, however poignant their emotional quality, will 
make little impression. For those words are a reminder 
not only of our failure, but of one of the chief causes 
of our failure—Mr. Wilson’s own faults, faults both of 
intellect and of character. Standing in the presence of 
discord where there should have been harmony, of strife 
and uncertainty where there should have been codpera- 
tion and confidence, of a world beset by troubles un- 
speakable which a different course might have averted, 
Mr. Wilson is satisfied to point his prophetic finger to 
the triumph, in some unknown future of “the principles 
I have stood for.” That he may have been in any degree 
responsible for the postponement of that future, that 
he had any duty whatever to do his best for the present, 
that he owed any obligation to those with whom he had 
been associated in framing the peace treaty and who 
had put- their trust in his assurances—thoughts like 
these seem never to cross his mind. At no time in all 
these five years has he given any sign that his con- 
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science is in the least troubled by any smallest doubt 
of the absolute correctness of his course. He is con- 
tent today, as he has been content from the beginning, 
in the conviction that he is everlastingly right and that 
the fools who oppose him are everlastingly wrong. 

There are many high-hearted young people to whom 
this attitude appears heroic and inspiring. To me there 
is a pathetic side to the spectacle of this hero-worship. 
That young people should kindle with enthusiasm over 
a lofty ideal, however distant its realization, is indeed 
a thing to rejoice over. But that they should imagine 
that devotion to a great ideal calls for nothing more 
arduous, nothing more exacting, nothing demanding 
more of thought, and forbearance, and self-forgetful- 
ness, and plain performance of plain duty, than is in- 
volved in uncompromising assertion of that ideal and 
contemptuous disregard of all difficulties—this is reason 
not for rejoicing but for lamentation. 

If America, when the war ended, was to play that 
part “which every true America must wish to regard as 
our natural part in the affairs of the world,” there was 
one absolutely indispensable condition that had to be 
fulfilled, whatever else might be omitted. In order that 
she should have the voice to which she was entitled, in 
order that she should be able to bring her tremendous 
influence to bear effectively upon the awful difficulties 
with which the world was clearly confronted, it was 
essential that she should be a signatory of the peace, 
and that she should continue on terms of unbroken and 
friendly relationship with the great Powers with which 
she was associated in the war. It is interesting to recall 
that no one was more emphatic in his recognition of this 
than was Mr. Wilson himself during and immediately 
after the negotiation of the Versailles treaty. What 
made him so sure that the League Covenant would be 
accepted was that it had been so tied up with the rest 
of the treaty that it could not be got rid of except by re- 
fusal to ratify; and he could not conceive it possible 
that responsible public men could take upon themselves 
the awful guilt of so leaving the world in the lurch. But 
the course which he had thought inconceivable on the 
part of his opponents he had no compunction in pursuing 
himself. Granted that he did it in pursuit of his ideal; 
the fact remains that he did do it, and from that day to 
this he has given no evidence of ever having devoted a 
moment’s thought to the appalling responsibility which 
he assumed in doing it. He never gave one word of 
encouragement to the “mild reservationists” in the 
Senate who strove to save the treaty; he even went so 
far as to insult them by saying that he could make no 
distinction between nullification and mild nullification. 
Of that failure of our nation to play its natural part 
which he so justly deplores today, there have been 
many causes; but the prime cause was that the man 
whose duty it was to save the treaty in the face of 
difficulties, whose duty it was to see that the promises 
he had made in his country’s name were fulfilled as 
nearly as they could be fulfilled, whose duty it was to 
see that we remained at the side of our allies in the 
crucial months and years following the war, turned 
his back on these clear duties and obligations, and con- 
tented himself with hugging his ideal to his bosom. 
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If we are ever to rise to a just view of our national 
duty in the face of the mighty problems of the present- 
day world, we must learn to make a sharp distinction 
between ideal aspirations and practical conduct. To 
cherish ideals, to strive to promote them, is in itself 
ennobling; but the constant proclamation of them, and 
above all the constant assumption that we are ourselves 
as a nation their living embodiment, may be the very 
opposite of ennobling. Mr. Wilson is unquestionably 
sincere in his devotion to the cause of world peace, and 
his desire to serve that cause. But he is not the origina- 
tor of that cause nor the inventor of that desire. Mil- 
jJions all over the world felt it long before the Great 
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War; hundreds of millions were possessed with an 
intense longing for it when after four years of slaughter 
and devastation the world was filled with its bereaved 
and afflicted and impoverished victims. If that desire is 
less active, that longing less intense, today, it is not 
because there is less idealism in the world, or less 
idealism in this country, than there was five years ago; 
genuine idealism does not evaporate so easily. For the 
change that has taken place there are many reasons; 
but not the least of them is the disappointment of hopes 
which were built upon an easy-going trust in the 
potency of good intentions and the solidity of idealistic 
professions. 


The Wild Turkey Stages a Comeback 


VL those good old eolony days, the 
chief December question probably 
was not, Have you your Christmas 
turkey? but rather, Have you your 
Christmas wild turkey? In Jefferson’s 
day, not much over a century ago, a 
wild turkey, so books on ornithology 
tell us, could be bought in the streets of 
Washington for five cents. Now a wild 
turkey for sale in Washington for any 
price would likely provoke a riot. We 
are to reason, I suppose, that a hundred 
years ago a nickel was more scarce and 
the great American bird more common 
than either is today. The average citi- 
zen of our time has no more chance of 
seeing a wild turkey on his dinner- 
table than he has of encountering a 
dodo on his doorstep. Yet the wild tur- 


By Archibald Rutledge 


se 

of a flock of forty-six. The largest 
flock I ever heard of being count- 
ed in modern days numbered sixty- 
seven: but in cases of ‘this kind, 
probably two, possibly three, flocks 
have come together. Twenty-three is 
not a small flock; and the sight of so 
many splendid game-birds is sure to 
quicken the pulse of even a hardened 
sportsman. And here they came, un- 
aware of my intrusion, and ready for 
bed. 

For one main reason, to watch wild 
turkeys at their ease is less exciting 
than one might suppose: they are too 
ridiculously like tame turkeys. Their 
wildness put aside, they are our fa- 
miliar clumsy friends of the farmyard. 
It is not often that a man can catch 


guard. It must also be granted that, 
like every kind of genuine wild game, 
these splendid birds do have that 
stream-line body, aluminum piston, 
satin-finish character that cannot be 
found on the farm. But the general 
qualities of the wild and the tame 
birds are the same. And the two read- 
ily mate. In this same region of which 
I write, farmers have practically aban- 
doned the raising of turkeys; for when 
spring comes, their birds take to the 
brush, where they consort with their 
wild cousins. 

The fine flock, which has marched 
uphill in a well-formed battalion, now 
disperses itself over a good deal of 
ground. They are very close to me; 
but I cannot see all of them, for if I 


key, though still something akin to a 
vanished delight, is surely re- 
turning, diffidently perhaps but 
none the less certainly, to many 

of his ancient haunts. 

A flock of wild turkeys was 
coming my way to roost; and I 
was playing burglar in their bed- 
room. I sprawled among the 
boulders, lying as I had hastily 
hidden myself when the noise of 
their approach came over the 
ridge to me. For all of their 
wariness, when off their guard 
wild turkeys can be very noisy; 
one old gobbler, shuffling along 
through dead leaves, will make 
more noise than some men; but 
if that same bird is on the alert, 
he can efface himself like glim- 
mering silence. 

This particular ridge was one 
of those which, though in Penn- 
sylvania, looks easily and ami- 
ably down into Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. The 
time was mid-October; and the 
tattered gold of the yet unfallen 
leaves made bright the .lonely 
mountain-side. The sunset was 
suffused through the glowing, 
sweet-smelling wildwoods. 
Through the forest in this light 
came a great flock of turkeys. 
As they were carefully counted 
after they had taken roost, I can 
swear there were twenty-three. 
In this same region I have known 


these extraordinary birds 


make the slightest motion, they will 
see me and be gone. Now and 
then, yelping softly and queru- 
lously, the young birds are rak- 
ing in the leaves. Two old hens 
answer reassuringly; and these 
are the first to take the roost. 
They do this after much cautious 
craning of their sleek and glisten- 
ing necks, inspecting critically 
the larger trees for good roosting 
limbs. Their flight to roost is re- 
markably easy; and, for birds of 
such great size, is strangely 
quiet. All that can be heard is a 
soft swish-swish of the great 
wings. At a distance of a hun- 
dred yards, even on a still even- 
ing, this sound may not be de- 
tected. Whenever possible, a 
wild turkey will “take off” from 
an elevation, and in hilly country 
it is his practice to climb a ridge 
for this very purpose so that his 
flight to the desired tree may be 
straight rather than upward. 
Many a time I have found wild 
turkeys roosting in trees stand- 
ing up out of deep gulleys; and I 
knew that the birds had reached 
their perches in these by an easy 
flight from one of the opposing 
ridges. 

As soon as the old hens were 
on the roost, the young people 
followed; wild families are al- 
ways well disciplined. The 
younger birds showed not a little 


off their 
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clumsiness in the manner in which 
they took off, flapped against limbs, and 
alighted on rotten branches which 
broke under them. The last to go to 
roost were two old gobblers—stately 
birds of robust proportions, the veri- 
table spirits of this wild mountain 
region, and, doubtless, heroes who had 
emerged victorious from many a close 
encounter with hunters. They roosted 
a little apart from the general flock. 
And now, clearly outlined against 
the fading sky, was the whole of the 
roosted family. There was a good deal 
of restless shifting among the mem- 
bers: shufflings, craning of necks, peer- 
ing down, kickings off of loose bark. 
Far-off a red fox barked raspingly. 
But the great birds, a sheer fifty feet 
off the ground, were safe from this 
their ancient enemy. Dusk deepened. 
The western sky faded; and faded too 
into dimness apace the great forms in 
the bare trees. Until dark I waited to 
slink and blunder away. The season 
was not open. I had merely been 
scouting—which is no bad sport at all. 
These particular birds had roosted at 
a normal height; but there is little 
regularity about this matter, especially 
if the birds are disturbed. To make the 
point clearer and to mention observa- 
tions made in several States, I may say 
that I have found the wild turkey roost- 
ing in giant yellow pines and cypresses, 
upon limbs a full hundred feet from 
the ground; upon low live-oak limbs, 
not over twelve feet above the ground; 
upon chestnuts, tulips, syeamores, many 
kinds of oaks, white pines, hemlocks, 
and even on a persimmon tree! 
Naturally the wild turkeys hate dense 
underbrush. They are lovers of the 
stretches and glades of the open forest; 
and they are often gleaners in old 
pastures and in stubble fields. I know 
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a range of hills on which there are 
literally hundreds of turkeys; only a 
few miles away, on an opposite ridge, 
there are none. Yet the second ridge 
has the same comparative quiet, and 
offers the same kind of food and the 
same big timber for roosting. Repeat- 
edly this second range has been stocked. 
But invariably the birds cross to the 
first one. The reason is simple: over 
this second ridge there is a heavy 
growth of buck-laurel—ideal cover for 
all the prowlers that delight in stalking 
turkeys. And nothing can persuade 
one of the great birds to stay where 
buck-laurel prevails. I have, indeed, 
jumped turkeys out of patches of kal- 
mia and rhododendron; but it was in a 
region where these growths were occa- 
sional; and the birds had dodged into 
the thick clumps to hide. 

So keen and accurate is’ the wild 
turkey’s sense of hearing that he can- 
not be stalked by man. The way to 
hunt him is not to stalk him. He will 
hear you; he will see you. But if you 
happen to be in the path of his ap- 
proach, and if you possess the high 
moral discipline not to. blink an eyelash, 
he may walk very close to you—within 
twenty yards or so. What he is sure 
to see is movement, be it’ ever so slight 
or fidgety. I once knew of a heavy 
wager being ' made that no man of a 
group of hunters could pick up his 
gun from the ground and kill a turkey 
which had seen him before he made the 
move to grasp his weapon. The only 
real way to stalk a wild turkey is to 
have him stalk you. Secretly locate 
him and his line of advance; detour so 
as to get well ahead of him; then sit 
patiently until he comes up. By all 
means get your gun on him long before 
he comes within range. 

Wild turkeys use their wings more 
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than is supposed: for going to and 
coming from the roost; when disturbed; 
often to come together from consider- 
able distances; when changing their 
feeding-grounds; and sometimes they 
will fly into tall trees apparently just 
to spy out the land. In mountainous 
country, turkeys do a good deal of 
sailing down long slopes. This wild 
volplaning is a most beautiful and im- 
pressive flight. The birds’ wings are 
set to curve slightly downward, and 
the rush of the wind through these 
makes a sound like a howling shrapnel. 
The speed is terrific; and it is checked 
by the birds’ gracefully swerving to one 
side ere they come to ground. On sev- 
eral occasions I have attempted to time 
such flight, having the birds in full 
view and knowing approximately the 
distance covered. Unless my estimate 
was wholly wrong, turkeys can vol- 
plane down a two-mile mountain slope 
in a shade over a minute and a half. 
Another fly of about three miles, in- 
cluding a dip to a distant ridge, seemed 
to be made in three minutes flat. But 
such speed, under the circumstances, is 
not extraordinary when we remember 
that a green-winged teal, along a 
straight river-reach, has been timed 
at 130 miles an hour. The speed of 
wild things is at least one insurance 
policy they carry against extermina- 
tion. 

The case of the wild turkey is excit- 
ing in its promise. Here is a great 
bird for long in many States on the 
verge of extinction, now coming back 
in all his regal stateliness. Nor is the 
mere killing of him the only sport that 
his return affords. His presence once 
more in our forests invests them with 
the spirit of primeval wildness that no 
man wishes this country ever wholly 
to lose. 
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the meeting of the select council of the Liberal 

League (October 15th) was published. On the face 
of it, the report seemed to show only negative results. 
However, the members of the select council who at- 
tended the meeting believed that_real progress had been 
made and that a small committee would now be in a 
position to draw up a satisfactory statement of the 
League’s policies. This belief was justified. Within a 
fortnight the committee drafted the following preamble 
to the Constitution of the Liberal League, as a state- 
ment of the League’s policies: 

In order to foster intelligent and active loyalty to the principle 
of democracy, thereby preserving liberty within the law; renew- 
ing and upbuilding respect for law encouraging civic self-reliance 
and discouraging indiscriminate legislation; facilitating the swift 
and impartial administration of justice and the adjustment of the 


conflicting interests of special groups in conformity with the pub- 
lic welfare—We, the founders of the Liberal League, etc., etc. 

The committee then sent copies of the preamble to 
every member of the select council, and requested criti- 
cal suggestions. In reply to this request numerous com- 
munications were received by the committee. These 
were resubmitted as a kind of symposium to every mem- 
ber of the select council, in the hope that further sug- 
gestions might be elicited. 

We desire now to call the attention of all the members 
of the Liberal League to the various suggestions and 
criticisms of the preamble as phrased by the committee. 
It is a matter of some importance that the Liberal 
League’s policies should be stated not only clearly, but 
as far as possible in agreement with the views of the 
League’s membership. It is also of utmost importance 
that this membership should take an intelligent interest 
in the framing of those policies which they are willing 
to support, for only then can the League be assured of 
their active support in whatever programme it may 
adopt. We, therefore, reproduce the comments on the 
committee’s draft of the preamble, refraining, however, 
from giving the names of those who were kind enough 
to give us the benefit of their views. 

I think that the phrasing of the preamble to the consti- 
tution of the Liberal League is excellent. 

I return the typewritten preamble to the constitution of 
the Liberal League that you sent me with your letter of 
the 8th inst., which I have noted very carefully. It seems 
to me.to be a very concise statement and you have certainly 
succeeded, considering how short it is, in getting a great 
deal into it. There is nothing that occurs to me that would 
improve it. 

I like the phrasing of the preamble and would especially 
favor the retention of the last clause, “the adjustment of 
the conflicting interests of special groups in conformity with 
the public welfare.” - 

I am better pleased with the rephrasine of the preamble 

of the constitution, than with the original draft of same. 
_ Answering your letter of November 5th, asking my opin- 
ion of the rephrasing of the preamble to the constitution of 
ye aes League, I think the rephrasing given by you 
is O. K. <3 

I have no criticism to make of the preamble enclosed in 
yours of November 5th 

I make no adverse criticism of the preamble you sub- 
mitted for consideration. It is short and, so far as I see, 
very much to the point. 

I like the rephrasing of the preamble to the constitution 


I: the last number of The Independent, a report of 


very much indeed. The sound of the words “discouraging 
indiscriminate legislation” is a little too similar.. The two 
words “discouraging and indiscriminate” seem a little awk- 
ward, but discouraging seems to be the word you are after. 
Could combating be used instead of discouraging? 

In order to foster intelligent and active loyalty to the 
principle of democracy, thereby preserving liberty under 
the law; renewing and upbuilding respect for law and obe- 
dience to law; encouraging civic self-reliance and local self- 
government, and discouraging indiscriminate legislation; 
facilitating the swift and impartial administration of jus- 
tee and the adjustment of the conflicting interests of special 
groups in subordination to the public welfare—We, the 
founders of the Liberal League, etc., etc. 

I agree with you in not liking to substitute “in subordina- 
tion to the public welfare” for “in conformity with the -—- 
lic welfare.” I have made a change in the wording of his 
suggestion with regard to adding “an obedience to law” by 
making the phrase read “an obedience to all laws.” It seems 
to me that this makes a little clearer distinction between the 
phrase “respect for law” and “obedience to law.” We should 
encourage respect for law (in general) and an obedience to 
all laws (in particular). 

In order to foster intelligent and active loyalty to the 
principle of democracy, thereby preserving liberty under 
the law, renewing and upbuilding respect for law and obe- 
dience to all laws, encouraging civic self-reliance and local 
self-government, discouraging indiscriminate legislation, 
and facilitating the swift and impartial administration of 
justice and the adjustment of the conflicting interests of 
special groups in conformity with the public welfare—We, 
the founders of the Liberal League. etc. 

It is not an inviting task to undertake a revision of what 
is already a good job, and I hesitated for some time to make 
an attempt. But, as I studied the preamble which you sent 
for my inspection, I concluded to accept your invitation to 
make a suggestion, and that suggestion is as follows: 

“To discourage class legislation and so promote self- 
reliance on the part of the individual citizen; to adjust 
the conflicting interests of class groups and so foster 
the spirit and principles of democracy; and to promote 
the impartial administration of justice and so preserve 
liberty within the law.” 

I note with interest the proposed re-draft of the preamble 
to the constitution which you have been good enough to send 
me. I do not like the term “democracy.” It has become, 
through misuse, almost a catchword and I fear conveys little 
nowadays to the average man. 

The first two lines don’t mean much—I would condense 
as per within: 

For the purpose of renewing and upbuilding respect for 
law and encouraging civic self-reliance and discouraging 
indiscriminate legislation; and -of facilitating the swift and 
impartial administration of justice and the adjustment of 
the conflicting interests of special groups in conformity with 
oe —" welfare—We, the founders of the Liberal League, 
etc., ete. 

What does “democracy” mean? Is our government a 
democracy? Is not the word overworked and is it not. 
vague? What is its opposite? Is there any danger of its 
opposite becoming effective? Is there anv necessity to 
foster loyalty to the “principle of democracy”? I remember 
with a shudder a cant phrase “The cure for the evils of 
democracy is more democracy.” 

Is it the thought that fostering intelligent and active 
loyalty to the principle of democracy will result in all the 
things which follow in the preamble? In other words, do 
the following clauses all modify the line-and-a-half? Will 
such fostering renew respect for law, or encourage civic 
self-reliance? I cannot believe it. Yet that would seem to 
be the grammatical construction. It seems to me that intel- 
ligent and active loyalty to the principle of democracy, 
while a “mouthful,” should not be the keynote. What we 
really need is a sense of personal responsibility—individual 
responsibility, a sense of duty as citizens, to preserve our 
constitutional government; to renew and uphold respect for 
law; to encourage civic self-reliance; to discourage indis- 
criminate legislation; to facilitate the swift and impartial 
administration of justice; to facilitate the adjustment of 
the conflicting interests of special groups in conformity 
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with the public welfare. Anyway. you put it, it is a large 
order. The difficulty is not so fae: § to phrase the millennium 
in government and human inter-relationship, but to point 
out some method of possible betterment. 

_ Concerning the preamble to the principles of the League, 
it occurs to me that in the first clause, the idea of repre- 
sentative institutions should be embodied. In other words, 
the theory of our constitution is not that of a democracy, 
however much democracy may have been talked about in 
these recent years but is that of the general public will 
working through repr sentative institutions rather than 
that of “direct” action, which the word “democracy” has 
come to connote. It is this principle, and the principle of the 


equality of all, including the Government itself, before the | 


law which are fundamental principles of our constitution; 
and, with these principles preserved, it is my opinion that 
the particular form of the collateral provisions is of less 
moment, I was about to say, of little or no moment. It 
might be possible to accomplish all that I have in mind by 
inserting the word “American” before the word “principle,’ 
in the second line, but I must say that I do think that the 
expression “the principle of democracy” is too broad. At 
the same time, all this is merely a suggestion for your 
consideration. 

In order to foster inteliigent and active loyalty to the 
principles of free, representative government; to renew 
and upbuild respect for ‘aw; to discourage unnecessary 
legislation; to facilitate the swift and impartia: adminis- 
tration of justice; to assist the adjustment of conflicting 
interests of special groups in conformity with the public 
welfare—We, the founders of the Liberal League, etc. 

Acting on the foregoing critical suggestions the com- 
mittee has rephrased the preamble. The attention of 
the members of the League is called to this new version. 
It will be noted that the rephrased preamble begins with 
a statement of belief and that, on the basis of this, there 
follows a statement of policies or purposes. This latter 
statement modifies, in certain minor aspects, the state- 
ment of policies as given in the committee’s original 
draft of the preamble. It is believed that the modifi- 
cations are in line with the foregoing criticisms and 
suggestions: 


Believing that individual liberty should be curtailed only as 
far as public safety and public order clearly, and beyond reason- 
able doubt, require, We, the founders of the Liberal League, in 
order to foster intelligent and active loyalty to the principle of 
free, representative government; to renew and upbuild respect for 
law and obedience to laws; to encourage civic self-reliance and 
discourage indiscriminate legislation; to facilitate the swift and 
impartial administration of justice, and to expedite the adjust- 
ment of the conflicting interests of special groups in conformity 
with the public welfare—incorporate ourselves as The Liberal 
League with the following Constitution. 


The committee is now endeavoring to formulate a 
working programme. It is in touch with the represen- 
tatives of many organizations, and will submit its plans 
to members of the select council in the near future. 
These plans and such criticisms and suggestions as 
members of the select council may make, will be pub- 
lished in The Independent in the not distant future and 
the committee hopes the members of the council at large 
will then, too, be willing to give the select council the 
benefit of their critical suggestions. 


The Faith of a Liberal 


The liberal is ashamed of the constantly recurring 
evidence of cowardice on the part of men in public office, 
who would hold their place by subordinating their con- 
victions to the prejudices of those about them rather 
than stand up for principle, perhaps at the cost of posi- 
tion and power, temporarily at least. 

The liberal resists the building up of a still more 
huge bureaucracy at Washington, with its agents, in- 
spectors and spies, spread out all over the land at enor- 
mous cost, to invade and to subtract from what should 
be the province and responsibility of local government 
among a free people. 
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The liberal knows that there is a democratic im- 
perialism as well as a monarchical imperialism, and he 
resists the one as vigorously as his ancestors resisted 
the other. 

The liberal prefers fitness to notoriety as a standard 
and test of availability for public office, and he resents 
the implied insult to the American people on the part 
of those political showmen who, without principle, 
knowledge or sincere concern for the public interest, 
constantly solicit the suffrages of the people. 

The liberal is alarmed at the mounting burden of 
public indebtedness, by means of which the extrava- 
gance and the thoughtlessness of today put a crushing 
load upon the productive industry of tomorrow. He 
knows that these huge debts must one day be paid or 
repudiated, and he can foresee the damage to follow 
upon either event. 

The liberal would meet the widespread pessimism 
as to the work of democratic institutions by pointing 
to the historic failure of every other form of govern- 
ment, by preaching that form of education and enlight- 
enment which not only gives information but builds 
character, and by constantly appealing to the best in 
men and not to the worst, to their ideals and their hopes, 
not to their passions and their prejudices. 

The liberal hates war with his whole soul. His read- 
ing of modern history shows him how many have been 
the unnecessary wars, with all their appalling loss and 
destruction due to the ambition, the greed and the cru- 
elty of men. 

The liberal is not a pacifist in the sense that he 
would never make stand for a great principle or for 
the defense of all that man holds dear, but he is a paci- 
fist in the sense that he would exhaust every possible 
measure of settlement before permitting an appeal to 
arms, and would labor unceasingly to turn men’s minds 
toward those reasonable methods of settling differences 
between men and nations that have been urged by 
prophets and seers for generations. He would labor in 
season and out of season to make some progress toward 
the goal which, when reached, will bring untold bless- 
ings upon men and nations.” 


From an address delivered before the Round Table Club, St. Louis, Mo., 
November 9, 1923, by Nicholas Murray Butler. 





The Liberal League 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Original Declaration of Principles 

1. To consider with an open mind all projects 
looking to social advance. 

2. To renew and build up respect for law. 

| 3. To halt the tendency of government inter- 
ference in every domain of life. 

4. To preserve and foster individual initiative 
to the end that it may better serve the public 
good. 

5. Torescue our government from the domina- 
tion of organized minorities working in the 
interest of special groups or classes. 

6. To assert the right and duty of the people’s 
representatives to vote according to their 
own judgment and conviction. 

7. To urge an international policy based upon 
broad principles of cooperation. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic 
The Bonus 


jpn most important development of 
the week has been Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon’s statement that taxes 
can be cut half a billion dollars, if the 
bonus is shelved. This unexpected ut- 
terance has thrown the political camps 
of the nation into excitement and has 
brought to the'fore again the bonus 
advocates and opponents. 
shouting, Secretary Mellon is cool and 
persistent. 

“What I am trying to find out,” he 
said in Cabinet meeting, “is whether 
you think this is a sound business prop- 
osition.” 

Assent to that question has been 
unanimous. Even the possibility of a 
reduction in taxes to that extent had 
quick effect on the business world, .cre- 
ating optimism and lightness in the 
stock markets. Representatives of 
manufacturers’ organizations in twenty- 
nine States immediately telegraphed 
their support to Mr. Mellon, saying 
that the chief uncertainty which holds 
business in critical suspense at this 
moment is whether our public burdens 
are to be increased to a discouraging 
degree. 

On the other hand, opposition to the 
Mellon proposal has been just as quick. 
American Legion officials assert that it 
is a plot to reduce the rich man’s taxes 
at the expense of the poor man, and 
shows gross forgetfulness of the ex- 
service men. That the Legion is not 
unanimous in this is shown by protests 
from separate posts. Many politicians, 
too, are against Mr. Mellon, purely for 
political reasons; and they are watch- 
ing President Coolidge with the keenest 
interest. If he upholds Mellon, they 
foresee disaster for him at the hands 
of the soldier vote. If he deserts Mel- 
lon, they see disaster for him at the 
hands of the general vote. Senator 
Borah was among the first to come out 
with a strong statement. 

“Upon what possible theory,” he de- 
mands, “can we say to the taxpayers 
of the country: ‘It is possible to take 
$500,000,000 off the load you are carry- 
ing but we will not do so’?” 


Presidential Maneuvres 


Mr. McAdoo and Senator Johnson, 
as has long been expected, have for- 
mally announced their candidacies this 
week. Mr. McAdoo’s was announced 
by D. L. Rockwell, who managed James 
Cox’s pre-convention campaign in 1920. 
Mr. Rockwell said that his candidate 
would carefully consider every phase of 
the situation and determine for himself 
if his services are really desired by the 
country. Mr. McAdoo says that this is 
strictly accurate. This is the usual 
political way of expressing a desire to 
be President. 

Senator Johnson denounces the con- 


servatism of his own party and urges 
Americans to elect their President at 
the primaries. He refers the League 
of Nations back to the people for a 
final decision. 

It must not be overlooked in mention 
of presidential maneuvres that Henry 
Ford has had the most luxurious pri- 
vate railroad car in the country built 
for him. It cost $75,000 and has tiled 


Amid the: 


P. & A. Photos. 
The Fascisti troops, bearing their Swastika banners in a demonstration in Munich, 
the seat of reaction 


baths, drawing room with radio and 
phonographs, electric kitchen, and so 
on. 

General 

The Labor newspaper, the New York 
Leader, has been compelled to suspend 
publication after a month of effort. 
Its appropriation was exhausted. In 
that month it had achieved double the 
circulation of any similar paper in the 
city. 

The alien land laws of California, 
directed against the Japanese land 
owners, have.been upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court. Senator Short- 
ridge calls attention to the need for 
more laws to shut out the Japanese, 
and suggests that the immigration 
quota of all but the Norse races be 
reduced. 

Governor Pinchot has asked the gov- 
ernors of twenty-nine States to meet 
with him and discuss the coal situation. 
He has his eye on the mine operators. 

Estimates approved by the Budget 
Director for the Army Air Service dur- 
ing the next fiscal year calls for $12,- 
500,000. This cuts in half the plans 
of army officers. 

The group of men trying to get the 
so-called Chester Grant under way has 
had a serious split. Several men have 
resigned from the Ottoman-American 
Development Company, as the organi- 


zation is called, among them General 
Goethals, who has made charges of -a 
serious nature. 

The Board of Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church avoided giving 
their sanction to dancing, card playing 
and theatre going. 

Advertising men say that $150,000,- 
000 a year are spent on hair nets by 
Americans, and $100,000,000 a year on 





chewing gum. Other advertising men 
say that chewing gum gets only $52,- 
000,000 a year. 


Foreign Affairs 


The Conference 
a immediate hope for a new rep- 
arations conference went glimmer- 
ing when Washington, having received 
Poincaré’s specifications for a confer- 
ence, let it be known that it considered 
such a conference would be_ useless. 
President Coolidge used the word 
“futile” in discussing the prospects for 
the conference. British feeling agrees 
with American feeling in this respect, 
and British leaders express irritation 

at the failure of the plan. 

Poincaré followed this with an an- 
nouncement that he wished a committee 
of experts to investigate the questions 
but: only in so far as concerned Ger- 
many’s resources, German exported 
capital, and the amount of German re- 
sources that can be used for repara- 
tiens. He added to these the question 
of how Germany can reestablish herself 
financially. His words met with com- 
plete calm in all capitals. 


England 


| ponies politics have been very ac- 
tive. Lloyd George’s return was 
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Seven Davis-Douglas torpedo planes aligned in battle formation enroute from San Diego, California, where a series of air 


almost simultaneous with the announce- 
ment of an alliance between his party 
and Asquith’s. He himself has stated 
his willingness to serve under Asquith 
should the latter become Premier 
again. This union, said to have been 
accomplished by Sir Alfred Mond, is of 
the utmost significance to Premier 
Baldwin, who has just decided to hold 
a general election on December 6. 

This election will deal chiefly with 
the tariff, on which issue Premier Bald- 
win has been bound by his promise to 
his present allies. He now wishes to 
be released from that promise and to 
establish a protective tariff. 

A vote of censure of the Government, 
introduced by J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Laborite, was rejected by the House of 
Commons by a vote of 285 to 190. 
Sharp debate characterized the vote. 
Premier Baldwin, in the course of it, 
said: 

“T had high hopes that when the com- 
munications with America began they 
might really be productive of solid 
progress, but here again, as so often 
before, we found all our efforts brought 
to naught not by our own action nor 
by the action of America, but by the 
action of two of our Allies.” 

The Macdonald motion censured the 
Government for neglect of the unem- 
ployed, for an unproductive foreign 
policy, and for planning an election on 
a tariff issue. Meanwhile, the pound 
sterling reached its lowest in twenty 
months on the American market, going 
down to 4.82. 


France 


B pate’ as Premier Baldwin was upheld 
by his Parliament, so Premier Poin- 
caré was upheld by his, by a vote of 
579 to 165. He had taken the offensive 


manoeuvers were held 


himself. After ruling France for four 
months without consulting Parliament, 
he asked the Chamber of Deputies to 
postpone foreign policy discussion, 
saying that the greatest of care must 


Judge Mary Bartelme on the Bench in 

the Circuit Court. She was elected to the 

judiciary, having been admitted to the bar 
iin 1894 


be observed in giving explanations, due 
to the return of the Crown Prince to 
Germany among other reasons. The 
Chamber accordingly acceded to his 
wish, though not without rumblings on 
the part of the Bloc National. 

A suggestion that France should 
occupy more German territory, includ- 
ing the great city of Hamburg, was 
greeted with anger in London and 
Rome and Washington, and the sugges- 





tion was allowed to drop. But London 
dispatches say that if Germany does 
not surrender Prince Friedrich, France 
will take armed action independently. 


Germany 


FFICIAL admission by Berlin that 

Germany will hand over to France 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr and will 
then refuse to pay any further repara- 
tions took the world by surprise. It 
has the appearance of either a diplo- 
matic move or an act of desperation. 
Fear of an open break with France is 
expressed by Premier Streseman’s op- 
ponents, who believe that his policy is 
leading to that catastrophe but who 
continue to push Streseman in that 
direction. Simultaneously with these 
advices came the news that Germany 
has asked the United States to make a 
statement favoring the integrity of 
German territory. The latter request 
is accompanied by this line: “Hints 
have been conveyed to Washington in- 
formally that the British Government 
would not be displeased if America 
should accede to Berlin’s request.” The 
few American soldiers remaining at 
Coblentz have been ordered home as 
a direct result of the renewed threat 
by the French to occupy more of the 
Reich. 

The Crown Prince has returned to 
Germany and is living in seclusion in 
Silesia. He was warmly welcomed by 
the German Army-Navy League. It 
was said early in the week that the ex- 
Kaiser had also returned, but this was 
proved untrue. In Bavaria, Adolph 
Hitler, leader of the Munich revolution- 
ary fiasco, has teen arrested, and that 
movement for the time being has been 
thoroughly quashed. Ludendorff was 
arrested but released on parole. 
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Italy 


REMIER MUSSOLONI made his 
country’s stand on the Ruhr ques- 
tion as definite as he makes all things, 
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ization that a special post office is neces- 
sary, and the new office bears the name 
Fiat. This is the plant where a full 


sized racing track has been constructed 
on top of the factory roof. 





Formal convention of the court martial, which will determine the fate of eleven naval 
officers held responsible for the wrecking of Destroyer Squadron No. 11 at Pedernals 
Point, California, on September 8 last, is being held at the Headquarters Building of 


the eleventh naval district at San Diego, California. 


Three of the accused officers, 


left to right: Lieut. Commander Donald T. Hunter, Capt. Edward H. Watson, Lieut. 
Laurence F. Blodgett 


when he stated that Italy would not give 
its approval to any further occupation 
of German territory. He said that the 
German people must not be destroyed, 
inasmuch as they are a people which 
has known civilization and which may 
soon again be part of the European 
structure. 

He mentioned the League in the same 
speech, which was made to the Senate. 
Italy, he said, does not want to abandon 
the League, but it can not remain in 
the League under the present condition 
of Italian inferiority. The latter con- 
dition, he explained, is evidenced in the 
fact that England and France are rep- 
resented on many more sub-committees 
than is Italy. 

A Roman doctor, Leander Tomarkin, 
is said to have discovered a cure for 
pneumonia, consisting of a powerful 
bactericide which destroys the pneu- 
monia germs. He claims that the rem- 
edy reduces the average mortality 
from pneumonia and bronchial pneu- 
monia from thirty-five per cent. to two 
per cent. 

The Italian Alpine Club is selecting a 
peak in the Alps to name after Pope 
Pius, himself an ardent mountain 
climber. The specifications for the peak 
are that it must be picturesque, diffi- 
cult to climb, of special scientific inter- 
est, and clearly marked on existing 
mans. , 

The first post office of its kind in 
the world has been established at 
Turin, at the huge plant where Fiat 
cars are made. This famous automo- 
bile has developed such a large organ- 


Belgium 


ARON MONCHEUR, the Belgian 
Ambassador, suggested to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office measures to be taken 
against Germany if she does not expel 
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told the British are not interested in 
the movements of Friedrich Wilhelm. 


Greece 


oo GEORGE will comply with a 
request made by the military-re- 
publican faction that he leave Greece 
for a brief period pending the clearing 
of the general situation. It is under- 
stood the monarch will depart for two 
months and either will appoint a re- 
gent or ask the Government to con- 
stitute a regency. 

Republican strength is growing. Re- 
publicans plan a vigorous campaign for 
members of the Assembly. They think 
the King’s absence would help their 
cause and if the republic is proclaimed 
the new Government will be spared the 
embarrassment of disposing of King 
George. 

An important but uncertain element 
in the situation is former Premier 
Venizelos. It is said he believes in re- 
publicanism but for diplomatic reasons 
wants no change at this time, particu- 
larly as the British Government has 
expressed the hope that no change be 
made. 


Russia 
ISHOP EDGAR BLAKE, who heads 
the Paris area of the Methodist 
Church, has said in a speech that the 
news from Russia is all tainted. He 
continued: 

JT think personal property is more secure 
in Moscow than in Brooklyn. The churches 
of Russia are not closed. More than 
30,000 priests are doing their ecclesiastical 
duty. You are getting out of Russia from 
the press only what the newspaper owners 
and editors choose to publish. I hope the 
time will come when the public will be 
saturated with “bunk.” When the Soviets 
came into power they brought forth a new 
idea. It was “let us liquidate illiteracy.” 

















Keysione. 

The military post at Lucknow, India, known 
terrible Defence of Lucknow which has gone down in history. Sir Henry Lawrence 
successfully defended the future peace of British India with a handful of followers 


the former Crown Prince or give him 
up to the Allies. The proposed meas- 
ures are described as “fairly strong.” 

The Ambassador hinted that if this 
is done France might make a conces- 
sion regarding reparations. He was 


as the Residency, still shows signs of the 


In Russia “liquidate” denotes riddance or 
elimination. 


Sweden 


NNOUNCEMENT of awards of 
Nobel prizes includes that for phys- 
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P. & A. Photos. 


This is Hunting Week; deer aren’t posing even for snap-shots 


ics, to Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, of 
Pasadena, California. Dr. Millikan is 
director of the Laboratory of Physics 
of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and was the first scientist to iso- 
late an electron. 

William Butler Yeats has been 
awarded the prize in literature. 


The Balkans 


T is officially announced that the 

Jugoslavian delegation on the mixed 
commission investigating the amount 
due Serbia for Bulgarian requisitions 
during the war has accepted Bulgaria’s 
offer of 300,000,000 leva. Half of the 
amount will be payable in kind. Details 
of the cash payments are to be ar- 
ranged at the next session of Par- 
liament. 

The normal value of the Bulgarian 
leva is $.193. 


Switzerland 


HE United States Government has 
informed the League of Nations 
that it is sending technical experts to 
the International Conference on Tran- 
sit and Communication, opening here 


Thursday. 
Cuba 


MINOUS reports concerning the ac- 
tivities of the veterans’ organiza- 
tion in Cuba are again being received 
in Washington and are causing con- 
cern, 
An unconfirmed report says that a 
revolution against the Zaya Government 
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is scheduled. Official reports, however, 
indicate there may be many upsets in 
the plans of the veterans. 

’ Dr. Cosme De La Torriente, first 
Cuban Ambassador to the United 
States, conferred with Secretary of 
State Hughes, afterward leaving for 
Cuba, where he will consult with Presi- 
dent Zayas. 

Reserve forces of the National Police 
are held in readiness to guard the Pres- 
idential Palace and other public build- 
ings in Havana. 

Gen. Garcia-Velez says that he was 
unwilling to start a revolution until 
satisfied it would prove successful. 


Mongolia 


tiene collection of twenty-five dino- 
saur eggs unearthed by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews’s third Asiatic expedi- 
tion in Mongolia, has reached the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 

The expedition was under the aus- 
pices of the museum and the magazine 
Asia. It left New York early in 1921. 


Considering the pictures of the dino- 
saur one sees.in natural history books, 
the egg is not so impressive as one 
might imagine. It is from six to eight 
inches long, but its diameter is not in 
the same proportion as an ordinary egg. 
It is more elliptical than ovoid and 
resembles a French load of bread. 

The eggs apparently had been buried 
originally by a sandstorm and then 
buried deeper by succeeding similar 
disturbances. Several of the eggs con- 
tain proof that they had started to 
incubate at the time they were buried, 
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as skeletons of the embryo dinosaurs 
are discernible in white, in the red 
sandstone into which the contents of 
the eggs were petrified. 

They were found in a dry tempera- 
ture and are estimated to be 10,000,- 
000 years old. They belong to the 
Lower Cretaceous Age. 

An interview in the New York World 
quotes Dr. Andrews as saying about the 
Mongolians: 

“Nothing about an automobile when 
the natives first saw one frightened 
them until the horns were honked. 
That sent the men hurrying to safety, 
leaving the women and children to look 
after themselves. When ’hey saw no 
harm had befallen their wives and chil- 
dren, they returned. 

“The natives believed that the auto- 
mobiles were propelled by suction of 
air into their front, so they christened 
them chichur (wind cars). Their in- 
tense fear of evil spirits probably was 
responsible for their feat of the horns. 

“They will not bury their dead. Their 
funeral arrangements are most simple. 
Placing the corpse on a jolty cart, they 
send it along a rough road and the 
driver never looks back until he is sure 
it is jolted off. To look back would 
transfer the evil spirit from the dead 
to the living. 

“The corpses are mangled by the dogs 
that roam about—a genuine menace. 
They are of the mastiff type and sub- 
sist mainly on human flesh, and are 
vicious and dangerous. Any one who 
touches the skull of a dead person is 
sure to inherit an evil spirit, the lamas 
believe.” 
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New Books and Old 


NE poem from “Tinker Tailor” (by boring in a different sense—it will bore 

A. P. Herbert; Doubleday, Page, its way, gradually but surely, into your 
$1.50) will do the book better justice interest and your affections. The char- 
than anything my halting pen can find acters are anything but dry-as-dust. 
to say about it. Suffice it to mention True, the philosophic muse plays a part 
that the sub-title, “A Child’s Guide to in the story: the hero is her true wor- 
the Professions,” is just part of the shipper, the antagonist is her false 
joke: ‘these swinging rhymes should worshipper, and jealousy for her fame 
captivate any one, but children will is a recurrent motive. But so far is the 
find less in them than grown-ups. A author from using his novel as a lec- 


choice is hard to make—“The Farmer” ture platform that he never even casu- 
is deliciously amusing, so is “The Gen- ally mentions whether he holds with 


tleman”; but I think my favorite is the realists or the idealists, the plural- 


“The Lord Chancellor.” I quote it for ists or the solipsists, the behaviorists 
the diversion of legal scholars: or the introspectionists. Philosophy 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR 


If you have seen upon the street 

A man who absolutely beat 
The ordinary band, 

A human orchestra complete 

Who played the cymbals with his feet 
Instead of with his hand, 

And in some way contrived to blow 

A cornet or a piccolo 

Not with his mouth but with his toe, 
And never cease to strike 

A multitude of drums and things 

By simply pulling little strings— 

You knew it not, but that is what , 
The Chancellor is like. 

Poor gentleman—he has to mix 
With barristers and lords; 

He is in charge of lunatics, 
And coroners, and wards; 

And what with listening to Earls, 

And looking after orphan girls, 

And imbeciles of every sort, 

And Judges of the County Court, 
And all that kind of thing, 

He gets extremely little sleep; : 

And then, of course, he has to keep 
The Conscience of the King; ... 


But round his neck the Great Big Seal 


Is permanently tied; 

He wears it for the common-weal, 

By night, by day, at every meal; 
It is a source of pride; 

Full many a man has sought to steal 
That ornament. They died. 

But all the same, 1r weighs a deal— 
And by a rotten chance, 

It’s not allowed to leave the Jand, 

And so, of course, you understand, 
He cannot go to France. 

And oft, upon the lonely shore, 

Men see the sad-eyed Chancellor 


without a label serves as well as art or 
anything else as the presiding deity of 
a novel. 

It is the philosophic detachment of 
the recounter-hero’s manner rather than 
any discussion of abstract questions, 
that gives the reader, at first touch, 
a sense of chilliness. But that detach- 
ment keeps the observer’s mind a sen- 
sitive plate on which are recorded the 
beauties and vagaries of Rhoda’s char- 
acter. Rhoda is the center of interest— 
it is her story that makes the book, and 
“Horatio” has done well to absent him- 
self from felicity a while in order to 
tell it. The novel is, if you like, femin- 
ist propaganda. An antidote to “This 
Freedom,” it treats the problem of a 
woman’s marriage-and-career from the 
point of view of an enlightened Ameri- 
can. It is in fact, though written by a 
man, the first novel I have read that 
goes to the heart of the matter, the 
first that speaks out for the frustrated 
woman of today as “The Mill on the’ 
Floss” spoke out for the frustrated 
woman of seventy years ago. The 
author takes care not to over-state his 
case, and this makes his handling of it 
all the more effective. He makes Rhoda 
a hopelessly bad housekeever. He makes 
her quarrelsome, too, and aggressive; 
he even suggests that she takes her 
career as a journalist too seriously. In 
short, he gives the enemy a lot of cards 
—and yet one’s final judgment is that, 
though Rhoda was in some ways a fool, 


something of a success d’estime, but I 
confess I cannot see why. When James 
Branch Cabell writes of “Messer Marco 
Polo” that “many of the episodes have 
a queer and heart-wringing loveliness 
that is well-night intolerable,” one sus- 
pects that he has been overmuch af- 
fected by receiving the flattery that lies 
in imitation. At any rate, I don’t see 
that Mr. Byrne’s new book, “The 
Changeling” (Century, $2.00) is any- 
thing to get excited over. The stories 
are good enough stories, but the “at- 
mosphere” that clogs them is, to my 
mind, all to the bad. After the keen, clear 
air of the “Tutt and Mr. Tutt” tales, 
descriptive effects such as Mr. Byrne 
produces seem murky rather than sug- 
gestive or interesting. Take this, for 
instance: 

The night life of Paris was hectic, hys- 
terical. The night life of Berlin was heavy, 
somehow sinister. But lush, extravagant, 
now joyous, now macabre, the foam of 
New-World liquor, the night life of New 
York challenged the heavens with stream- 
ing rays, retiring only before the chaste, 
armored dawn. Like some Thousand and 
One Nights of some writer of the people, 
it challenged the imagination, it intrigued, 
it repelled. Overdone not seldom, often 
in bad taste, but virile, rude, and un- 
abashed, it claimed recognition with brazen 
clamor. 


If you like that sort of writing, well 
and good. To me it seems spurious, 
affected, not the real thing and not the 
other thing either. “The Barnacle 
Goose” is a lively bit of Irish humor 
and good feeling—not bad at all—but 
the heroine were better left undescribed 
than described thus: 

He saw first the great mass of black 
hair knotted at the back of her head, which 
seemed less like hair than a splash of dim, 
vivid color; and from a side view he saw 
the small nose, with the sensitive nostrils, 
as clearly cut as the nose on an intaglio; 
and the line of chin seeping down, as it 
were, in one soft, firm stroke. 

Oh, come (as Miss Fullerton—Mrs. 
Gerould—uséd to exclaim on the mar- 


gins of our Freshman themes) ! Dim— 
vivid, black—color? This isn’t rhetori- 
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she was a lovable and generous and ¢,] paradox, it’s just ordinary non- 
honest fool, whereas the people whose sense. (And how many strokes does 2 
obtuseness made a wreck of her life chin generally take to sweep down in?) 
were just damned fools. . The moon, too, might better have been 
_ The novel is not, to be sure. artis- taken for granted than called “a great 
tically flawless. The style is lacking in  gijyer plate of a thing whose beams 
grace. The narrative method is changed geintillated’ in minute gossamer 
in mid-course: through the first half of threads.” for beams, whatever else 
the book we see and hear only what they may do, cannot geiatitiate. 
; ; one of the characters sees and hears, F ll that, I don’t d 
The illustrations, by George Morrow, but later the author resorts to omni- h ye A ws ont ween to my 
are as witty and delightful as the text. science, describing in detail scenes ee ag ype a “i a — oe 
, v . ; which that character did not witness. sd nly ft pone Henr sa or r 
Horatio’s Story,” by Gordon King The plot, too, is defective at the crucial [OUT "V3S 0 r a 
(Boni and Liveright, $2.00), is a queer point—why couldn’t Rhoda have un- Prize Stories, wed example. A Qua- 
book. If you skim it to get a preliminary done her fatal and futile sacrifice by trata of a — “aw 0) Ge = 
taste you are likely to think that you withdrawing her resignation the next cient to show t me Byrne can te 
don’t want any more of it. It seems morning? However, queer things like 4 good tale swiftly and effectively when 
rather forbiddingly serious. The hero that are always happening in novels. he isn't making too much of an eiett. 
is a professor of philosophy—the other What strikes one about “Horatio’s Michael Fairless’ hich 
man is aiso a professor of philosophy— Story” is not any of its little awkward- h aan i ee ee be " 
most likely, you say, the writer, too, is nesses, but the vitality and signifi- _ Pre oe p> Merten ro gge iag The 
a professor of philosophy and has some cance of the characters and the just Roa mender _(Dutton, $6), as been 
scheme of the universe that he wants to sense of values which the author pos- issued = holiday dress, with photo- 
put over. But you are wrong. Give sesses. graphic illustrations by Will Taylor. 
the book a chance and you will find it Mr. Donn Byrne seems to be having 


At Folkestone or at Dover; 
Astride of some convenient groin 
He looks with longing at Boulogne, 

As eattle do at clover, ... 

But I should take rr off, I own, 
And quickly travel to Boulogne. 


Or I should simply keep 17 on, 
And quickly travel to Boulogne. 


MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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Book Reviews 


Francis Amasa Walker 


LIFE OF Francis AMASA WALKER. By 
James Phinney Munroe. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 


| pe ssn WALKER was a general 
when he was little more than a boy, 
and Hancock said he was the best adju- 
tant general he ever knew. He was Su- 
perintendent of the Census at twenty- 
nine, and then, with a very defective 
law, made the best census known any- 


- where up to that time. Ten years later 


he had reformed the law (no small 
task), and then made the census which 
put him at the summit of international 
fame in that department. In that con- 
nection he made the Graphic Atlas, of 
which a copy accidentally lying in a 
room at Paris where similar matters 
were exhibited in conpetition on the 
walls, secured him a leading prize. In 
his early thirties he was professor at 
Yale, and was offered the presidency of 
several other colleges; in his early for- 
ties he accepted that of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, whose 
students, faculty, and endowment he in- 
creased in fifteen years, at an average, 
some six-fold. While he was doing these 
things, he made himself the leading 
writer of his time and language on 
Wages, Money, and Economics gener- 
ally. His books, though by an Ameri- 
can, were given leading places in the 
English universities. He was a leading 
worker and developer in Boston’s parks, 
public libraries, and schools, and was 
in constant demand at Washington, and 
from there down, for expert advice on 
his multifarious subjects. After doing 
this work in half a dozen departments, 
and the work of half a dozen men in 
each, he died, of course before he was 
sixty, at the time when most men are 
just reaping the full fruits of their 
labors. The best intellects of the coun- 
try gathered to do him funeral honors, 
and at the later memorial meeting, 
Boston crowded Music Hall in tribute 
to her leading citizen. 

The great institution which he nursed 
from infancy to vigorous maturity has 
continued to grow largely from the im- 
pulse which he gave it, at almost the 
phenomenal rate that it did under his 
hands, and one of its chief buildings 
is an enduring monument raised to him 
by the grateful beneficiaries of his 
labors. 

And now—such is fame—only 
twenty-five years after his death, most 
of his books are out of print, and out- 
side of the people interested in the In- 
stitute of Technology, and those di- 
rectly benefiting by his writings, the 
present generation has to be told who 
he was. Virtually all the volumes of 
the great American Science Series, of 
which Walker’s Economics was the peer 
of any, have had their day. 

Possibly the earlier publication of a 
biography would have done something 
io stem time’s wearing work upon his 
fame. But it is exceedingly doubtful. 

This admirable, though tardy, biog- 
raphy of Walker by Mr. Munroe has 
suffered from its delay. That was 
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caused partly by an opinion of those 
who had a right to dictate—an opin- 
ion which perhaps was derived from 
Walker himself—that a man’s life 
should not be written before his work 
has been under judgment for twenty- 
five years, meaning, in this case, before 
he had been dead twenty-five years 
This opinion seems to me grievously 
mistaken. At least the materials should 
be gathered at once. A man’s prin- 
cipal work, though, alas! not most of 
Walker’s, has generally been before the 
world twenty-five years before he dies, 
and Walker’s work had been adjudged 
of the highest merit twenty years be- 
fore his death. In these days, within 
twenty-five years of a scientist’s death, 
to all but specialists his work is gener- 
ally superseded. Aristotle and Newton 
are immortal, but who but specialists 
read them now? Moreover, twenty-five 
years after a man’s death, much—prob- 
ably most—that may make his biog- 
raphy of general value, as example and 
inspiration, has disappeared. This biog- 
raphy, while admirable considering its 
material, depended almost entirely 
upon official and domestic records. The 
correspondence that displayed with ex- 
ceptional vigor the whole-souled, hu- 
morous, even playful man that he was 
to his intimates, has almost entirely 
gone, and probably most of his few 
surviving intimates believe that that 
private gentleman was as well, perhaps 
better, worth setting before the world 
than the great soldier, the great statis- 
tician, the great economist, the great 
educator, the great administrator, or 
the great citizen, perhaps more than all 
of them put together. As one of those 
survivors, though I gained enormously 
from his instruction and his varied 
activities, I gladly take the risk of say- 
ing that it all was less than what I 
gained from him as a man. 

When he was twenty-one, the Civil 
War broke out. The pages regarding 
that are the most vivid of the biog- 
raphy, not only because of the subject, 
but also because the records preserved 
are better than those in the rest of the 
book. They include not only the best 
of the existing letters, but an account 
of Walker’s war experiences, which he 
wrote for his children. He had his full 
share of wounds and adventures; one 
of the gems of all narrative literature 
is his account of his capture, escape, 
swimming a river at night, and landing 
stark naked at a Confederate camp- 
fire, whence he was sent to Libby 
prison. 

For two years immediately after the 
war, the future leader in vocational 
education taught Latin and Greek at 
the Williston Seminary, but between 
times continued the studies in Econom- 
ics, and the writing for the papers 
which he had begun as a boy. 

In January, ’69, through the influ- 
ence of David A. Wells, Walker was 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, and Deputy Special Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Garfield, then in Congress, had him 
before the Committee on the Census 
two days, and wrote that he was proud 
of him. This led to his appointment as 
Superintendent of the Census. 
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Before he completed the Census of 
1870, the appropriation gave out. At 
the same time “President Grant, who 
took a keen interest in the nation’s 
dealings with the Indian, found himself 
obliged to get rid of an unfortunate 
choice as Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, just at the time when he was 
confronted with the loss of his able 
Superintendent of the Census. The 
happy device was hit upon of appoint- 
ing as Indian Commissioner—on a sal- 
ary firmly established by law—a man 
of probity so conspicuous and of ad- 
ministrative ability so pronounced as to 
efface the ill-effects of the Indian-office 
scandal, while continuing General 
Walker as Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus, without pay. Had this ingenious 
solution not suggested itself, Walker 
would have been obliged to leave his 
census work unfinished, and to see it, 
through incompetence or neglect, come 
to disaster.” [p. 121.] 

Although his appointment as Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs was origi- 
nally little more than an expedient to 
keep him busy with the census, he did 
very notable work for the Indians, in- 
cluding, “after his resignation, a vol- 
ume on The Indian Question, which 
showed deeper insight than that of any 
earlier writer, and which is still a 
standard treatise on this much-mooted 
problem.” 

The period of his literary production 
was between 1876 and 1883. His de- 
molition of the old Wages Fund Theory 
created a profound sensation among 
the commonists. In England as well as 
America its significance was recognized. 

The undermining of the Wages Fund 
Theory seems to have been begun by 
his father, for his main work, “The 
Science of Wealth,” published in 1866, 
contained not even a suggestion of that 
doctrine, then absolutely undisputed in 
England, and largely adopted by 
American economists. Afterwards it 
was utterly exploded by his son. 

The chapter on the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, where Walker was Chief of the 
Bureau of Awards, gives a very sug- 
gestive picture of the country at the 
time—of primitive conditions from 
which that exposition did an enormous 
deal to raise it. 

In ’76 he declined an invitation to a 
professorship in Johns Hopkins, saying 
that his many recent absences from 
Sheff on his astonishing variety of mis- 
cellaneous duties would make his leav- 
ing there at that moment inexcusable. 
He did, however, accept a lectureshiv 
at Johns Hopkins, from which grew his 
book on Money. 

In view of his early taking off, 
there is much comfort to his surviving 
friends in this passage from one of his 
letters to a bereaved friend: “There is 
nothing so beautiful as a good and 
gracious life ended in the full posses- 
sion of intellect, courage and cheerful- 
ness. It becomes a treasure of increas- 
ing worth as the years go on.” 

The above is a portion of a chapter 
in Mr. Holt’s “Garrulities of an Octo- 
genarian Editor,” which will shortly be 


published. 
Henry HOt 
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Studio and Laboratory 


Jo Eien. By Alexander ‘Black. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

DIFFERENT Gops. By Violet Quirk. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 

PiccaDILLy. By Kathleen Coyle. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

J. Harpin & Son. By Brand Whitlock. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


A GOOD many readers are likely to 

recall Alexander Black as author 
of “The Great Desire,” who would not 
clearly connect his name with any other 
piece of writing. He has done plenty 
of good work; but there he attained the 
success of popularity as well as of high 
quality. “Jo Ellen” is a worthy com- 
panion-piece for “The Great Desire.” 
Like the earlier story, it is a tale of 
New York life which does not follow 
any of the fashions in such fiction. 
Above all, it keeps its action and its 
personnel clear of the peculiar obses- 
sion which appears to haunt most nov- 
elists who use the metropolitan scene. 
It doesnt permit them to be smothered 
or even overshadowed by the city-mon- 
ster. They are vivid and living persons 
who belong to themselves more even 
than they belong to New York. 

Still, to the city they do somewhat 
consciously belong. These pages more 
than once express the antagonism be- 
tween citybred and countrybred. These 
born New Yorkers resent the frequency 
with which farm-born intruders take 
the lead in business and elsewhere. But 
Manhattan has its own “hick” or semi- 
hick population in the denizens of out- 


lying districts like Harlem (of old) and 


the Bronx. Jo Ellen Rewer and her 
tribe dwelt at “Inwood Hill, northern- 
most tongue of the island that was once 
all of New York. In all the thirty 
miles or more of Manhattan waterfront 
this is, in its way, one of the oddest 
spots. The tide rises and falls without 
a sign. To the west is the little forest 
of the Point; to the north the slopes of 
the mainland behind the shuttle of the 
trains as they enter or leave the long 
reach of the Hudson; to the east the 
jump-across of Broadway and the 
windings of the Harlem; to the south 
the wooded Clove, sloping sharply from 
the rocky places.” 

The Rewers of Inwood Hill are nei- 
ther of the country nor the village nor 
the city—more of the village type, on 
the whole, than any other. They are a 
warmly human little lot: matter-of-fact 
Mrs. Rewer, and Uncle Ben the up- 
roarious and lovable, and Grandmother 
Bogert, who admits that “fifty-five isn’t 
so thundering young”—or so impossi- 
ble either. “Did you ever see a mother 
in the movies?” she laughs. “She’s al- 
ways seventy-four. Grandmothers are 
ninety-six. Seems when they breed for 
the camera they start late.” Grand- 
mother Bogert backs up young Jo Ellen 
when she wishes to escape from In- 
wood, to do something useful and make 
her own living. Nothing spectacular 
offers. Jo Ellen goes to .a business 
school to learn stenography, becomes 
secretary to a goodnatured and guile- 
less business man (off a middle west- 
ern farm), and later to a theatrical 
producer on Broadway. Meanwhile, her 
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mother-nature has been roused by 
Marty Simms, a boy she has grown up 
with, and her sweetheart-nature by his 
cousin Stan, the black sheep of the 
family. Stan is really the more decent 
of the two, but it is Marty whom Jo 
Ellen marries, to find herself involved 
in a half-squalid, half-tragic domestic 
melodrama. Marty’s suicide at last 
opens a door through which we see 
some prospect of freedom and happi- 
ness for doughty, red-haired Jo Ellen. 

Not the plot of the story, or 
anything that may be set down in sum- 
mary, achieves its firm effect, but 
rather the maturity and poise of its 
telling. 

It is consoling for the oldster to re- 
flect that maturity and poise are still 
the marks of a really big novel. Ripe- 
ness and control will never be quite 
retired from business by rawness and 
excitability. The youngsters may use 
the shell of the novel as laboratory for 
some very interesting experiments; but 
after the first flash and smell there is 
seldom much left. Here, for example, 
in “Different Gods,” by Violet Quirk, 
and “Piccadilly,” by Kathleen Coyle, 
are two very young and clever exer- 
cises in the interpretation of something 
the authors by no means comprehend. 
Their theme is, in general, the same as 
Mr. Black’s—the modern girl of nat- 
urally fine and idealistic nature—how 
must she fare in such a time as this? 

“Different Gods” is announced as a 
first novel, and the author is quoted as 
saying of it: “I had no plan when I 
started to write ‘Different Gods.’ I 
merely wanted to tell a story, and, per- 
haps, give voice to my suspicion that 
temperament more than anything else 
determines one’s way of life, circum- 
stance being much less important. 
Only the cold people are free. The rest 
of us are shackled by the wishes, hates, 
fears, and affections of those we love 
and of those whose wills are stronger 
than ours.” Miss Quirk goes on to 
give an éstimate of the book which is 
adequate until we come to the last 
phrase: “I am afraid too little of the 
book is deliberate. That is its chief 
fault. It is too eager, too hvngry, too 
uncontrolled; it is adolescent. It blazes 
the rage of youth, and weeps with 
youth’s pathos. It wonders, but it 
doesn’t discover; it is bewildered, but 
it doesn’t find out. It feels; it doesn’t 
mediate [meditate?]. In short, it is a 
story of love.’ 

‘In short, I should say, it is the inter- 
esting, and touching, record of a tal- 
ented girl’s immature impressions of 
life—which to her fancy is the same 
thing as love. I should really like to 
know whether its present size is a mat- 
ter of natural growth, or of the writer’s 
knowledge that a “full-length novel” 
has to run to at least three hundred 
pages. Anyhow, if we are to promote 
it from acceptance as a laboratory ex- 
periment to consideration as a potential 
work of art, we must note that it would 
be much the better for condensing and 
even cutting. All the business of 
Sheila’s and Philip’s love-making 
should be suggested rather than ex- 
hausted. They are nice people, but as 
lovers they have only a few things to 
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say to each other, and it is not good 
policy or art for the story-teller to let 
us realize this, since her purpose is 
really romantic. 

However, the book being frankly pre- 
sented as a laboratory experiment, we 
may and should accept it as good of its 
kind. Only as oldsters, the whole affair 
(also frankly) makes us rather tired. 
We too once dwelt in Arcadia; but we 
don’t remember making a song of it, 
extempore, on the street-corner. Maybe 
it was our inferiority in courage, and 
maybe our superiority in taste and 
common sense. J.et posterity decide the 
point! 


“Piccadilly” is rather old-style in a 
way. The author knows her Meredith, 
her Hewlett, her Henry James. But in 
avoiding the slapdash vernacular man- 
ner of our laboratory novelists, she 
touches the other extreme of literary 
mannerism. Unless for readers very 
young, very feminine, and very book- 
ish, she has not much of a story to tell. 
It is a detailed and inconclusive account 
of some months in the life of a nice 
London girl adventuring on the out- 
skirts of love and friendship. The 
heroine, who bears the Meredithian 
name of Carinthia Leicester, is alone in 
London and at the end of her resources 
when the action begins. She is twenty- 
three, the daughter of a vicar. She is 
discouraged because so far she has 
found neither independence nor “the 
meaning of life.” Her key to fortune is 
stenography; but after-war London is 
flooded with stenographers. Carinthia, 
down to her last meal and her last six- 
pence, is confronted with the choice be- 
tween the upper domestic servitude of 
a companion or a governess, the lucra- 
tive business of sex as practiced along 
Piccadilly, and suicide. The modern 
note is sounded by the fact that she 
does not shrink as a matter of course 
from the second alternative. Love she 
wants, and luxury; and since neither 
seems to be coming her way along the 
line of respectability, she wonders why 
she should not snatch them where she 
can. This is the story of how she falls 
into the hands of a kindly group of Bo- 
hemian artists of the better class, who 
give her a glimpse of a life of harmless 
freedom and delight; and of how 
through this contact and through suf- 
fering she escapes from the narrow 
outlook of self into a generous and un- 
asking love. A tale of wistful imma- 
turity, in substance and in manner, 


“J. Hardin & Son,” by Brand Whit- 
lock, is a mature and masculine piece 
of work. It is a valuable accession to 
the remarkable company of recent 
books dealing with life in the Middle 


‘West during the past two generations. 


J. Hardin is the New Englander who 
has brought his bred-in-the-bone Puri- 
tanism into the new Western land, and 
must all his life try to impose it upon 
his neighbors. J. Hardin’s son Paul 
grows up under the pressure of num- 
berless restrictions and inhibitions. He 
learns early to take his pleasures in 
secret, since hardly any pleasure is to 
be acknowledged openly. J. Hardin is 
a good and honest man, according to 
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his lights; Paul Hardtn is a decent and 
well-meaning boy. But they are always 
at cross-purposes. Many of the son’s 
faults may fairly be laid at the door of 
his father’s bigotry. The culminating 
irony lies in the fact that in the end the 
father’s spirit prevails. 

The narrative covers the last third 
of the nineteenth century—the period 
of the author’s own youth and early 
maturity. The place is the little city 
of Macochee, Ohio. Paul Hardin does 
not lack qualities which, under other 
conditions, might have given him 
broader interests and enjoyments. But 
he lacks the insight and will needed for 
escape from Macochee and its limita- 
tions. Marriage ties him, inertia ties 
him, and finally the sheer habit of 
small-town respectability ties him. His 
oil ventures and other business inter- 
ests have taken him away, from time to 
time; but always he brings his spoils 
back to the “home town”; and gradu- 
ally he comes to value his position there 
as the one thing sure and stable in an 
unhomelike world. He has missed love 
in marriage, and he comes to realize 
that there can be no happiness for him 
in the open enjoyment of the love that 
has come to him outside of marriage. 
His wife Winona is not sharply to be 
distinguished from other selfish and 


unpleasant wives of recent fiction—_ 


jealous prudes and exacting spenders. 
It is the innocently pagan Evelyn, the 
generous child of a humanity older than 
Puritanism, who stands out in memory 
as the most notable portrait in the gal- 
lery. She is the heroic figure of the 
two, in that scene of parting where, for 
his sake, she renounces her own lesser 
happiness; and where he turns, once 
for all, to his destiny as local magnate, 
custodian of respectability, pillar of 
church and family. His inheritance 
has prevailed; she and he alike under- 
stand that the austere code of his 
fathers is necessary to his very life: 
“She waved her hand. In the 
darkness below he could see the black 
mass of Macochee; a pale glow hovered 
above it; on the edge of the town two 
or three street lamps twinkled in the 
darkness. The sound of church bells 
came faintly to his ears. He stood and 
listened a moment, and then went down 
the long hill into the small town.” 
H. W. BoyNTON 


“A Royal Fandango” 


AN amusing trifle. Rather too triv- 
ial to be very amusing. Such in 
brief is our estimate of this play by 
Zoe Aikins in which Miss Barrymore 
appears at the Plymouth Theatre. The 
whole play is written around her— 
which in itself is nothing to its dis- 
credit, for Miss Barrymore has great 
charm and is capable of lifting a play 
to considerable height if it does its 
share. 

“A Royal Fandango” depends for its 
amusement on a princess of a Central 
Xuropean principality who is absolutely 
inconsequential. Moral sense she has 
none, though her lack of it never leads 
her too far astray. Her diversion is 
found in romantic adventure, her hobby 
being to fall in love. Her latest con- 
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quest is a Spanish matador, whom she 
has invited to have tea with her. When 
face to face with him, she cannot in- 
stantly remember why she has sum- 
moned him, but finally recalls that she 
liked his looks and wished to see more 
of him. He, poor chap, is bewildered 
by this attention and forthwith falls 
madly in love with this beautiful prin- 
cess, who, as played by Miss Barry- 
more, looks every inch the part. 
Fortunately, the princess is possessed 
of a husband who fully understands her 
whims and who knows that the best 
way to deal with them is to humor them. 
Hence we see her, with no interposi- 
tion on his part, following her matador 
lover to Cadiz and basking momentarily 
in his full-hearted adoration. The bub- 
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ble, as the audience knows, must soon 
be pricked. So the prince is made to 
drop from the sky in an airplane, and 
shortly the princess is seen flying back 
home with him, while the lover buries 
his face in a flower, dropped from the 
plane, which proves to be an artificial 
flower. 

This is delicate triviality from start 
to finish, The reason that the play 
takes no strong hold of the audience 
is because it lacks the buttresses of 
quasi philosophy, which would have 
made its thesis at least eternally true 
for the moment. One can imagine 
either one of Shakespeare’s fools or 
Shaw himself surrounding this regal 
episode with an atmosphere momen- 
tarily reasonable. 


Typee 


-By Herman Melville 
Abridged by Frederick Houk Law 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Herman Melville and a sailor com- 
panion named Toby, desert a whaling 
vessel at Nukuheva in the Marquesas 
Islands. After frightful experiences 
wandering about on rugged mountains, 
they find their way into a remote valley 
inhabited by the cannibal Typees. 


CHAPTER X. 

bp neetes and conflicting were the 

¥ thoughts which oppressed me dur- 
ing the silent hours. Was it possible 
that, after all our vicissitudes, we were 
really in the terrible valley of Typee, 
and at the mercy of its inmates, a fierce 
and unrelenting tribe of savages? 

Typee or Happar? I shuddered when 
I reflected that there was no longer 
any room for doubt; and that, beyond 
all hope of escape, we were now placed 
in those very circumstances from the 
bare thought of which I had recoiled 
with such abhorrence but a few days 
before. What might not be our fearful 
destiny? To be sure, as yet, we had 
been treated with no violence; nay, had 
been even kindly and hospitably enter- 
tained. But what dependence could be 
placed upon the fickle passions which 
sway the bosom of a savage? His in- 
constancy and treachery are proverbial. 
Might it not be that, beneath these fair 
appearances, the islanders covered 
some perfidious design, and that their 
friendly reception of us might only 
precede some horrible catastrophe? 

From the excitement of these fearful 
thoughts, I sank, towards morning, into 
an uneasy slumber; and on awaking, 
with a start, in the midst of an appall- 
ing dream, looked up into the eager 
countenances of a number of the na- 
tives, who were bending over me. 

It was broad day; and the house was 
nearly filled with young females, fanci- 
fully decorated with flowers, who gazed 
upon me as I rose with faces in which 
childish delight and curiosity were viv- 
idly portrayed. After waking Toby, 
they seated themselves round us on the 
mats, and gave full play to that prying 
inquisitiveness which, time out of mind, 


has been attributed to the adorable sex. 

These lively young ladies were at the 
same time wonderfully polite and hu- 
mane; fanning aside the insects that 
occasionally lighted on our brows; pre- 
senting us with food; and compassion- 
ately regarding me in the midst of my 


afflictions. 


Having diverted themselves to their 
hearts’ content, our young visitants 
now withdrew, and gave place to suc- 
cessive troops of the other sex, who 
continued flocking towards the house 
until near noon. 

At last, when their numbers began 
to diminish, a superb-looking warrior 
stooped the towering plumes of his 
head-dress beneath the low portal, and 
entered the house. I saw at once that 
he was some distinguished personage. 
His aspect was imposing. The splendid 
long drooping tail-feathers of the trop- 
ical bird, thickly interspersed with the 
gaudy plumage of the cock, were dis- 
posed in an immense upright semicircle 
upon his head. Around his neck were 
several enormous necklaces of boar’s 
tusks, polished like ivory. Thrust for- 
ward through the large apertures in his 
ears were two small and finely shaped 
sperm-whale teeth, presenting their 
cavities in front, stuffed with freshly- 
plucked leaves. 

But that which was most remarkable 
in the appearance of this splendid 
islander, was the elaborate tattooing 
displayed on every noble limb. All 
imaginable lines and curves and figures 
were delineated over his whole body. 
Two broad stripes of tattooing, diverg- 
ing from the centre of his shaven 
crown, obliquely crossed both eyes— 
staining the lids—to a little below 
either ear, where they united with an- 
other stripe, which swept in a straight 
line along the lips, and formed the base 
of the triangle. 

This warlike personage, upon enter- 
ing the house, seated himself at some 
distance from the spot where Toby and 
myself reposed. Regarding the chief 
attentively, I thought his lineaments 
appeared familiar to me. As soon as 
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his full face was turned upon me, and 
I again beheld its extraordinary em- 
bellishment, and met the strange gaze 
to which I had been subjected the pre- 
ceding night, I immediately, in spite of 
the alteration in his appearance, recog- 
nised the noble Mehevi. On addressing 
him, he advanced at once in the most 
cordial manner. 

Nothing could surpass the friendli- 
ness he manifested towards both my 
companion and myself. He extended 
his sturdy limbs by our side, and en- 
deavored to make us comprehend the 
full extent of the kindly feelings by 
which he was actuated. 

He happened to notice the swelling in 
my limb. He immediately examined it 
with the utmost attention, and after 
doing so, despatched a boy, who hap- 
pened to be standing by, with some 
message. 

After the lapse of a few moments the 
stripling re-entered the house with an 
aged islander, who might have been 
taken for old Hippocrates himself. His 
head was as bald as the polished sur- 
face of a cocoa-nut shell, which article 
it precisely resembled in smoothness 
and color, while a long silvery beard 
swept almost to his girdle of bark, En- 
circling his temples was a bandeau of 
the twisted leaves of the Omoo tree, 
pressed closely over the brows to shield 
his feeble vision from the glare of the 
sun. His tottering steps were supported 
by a long slim staff, and in one hand he 
carried a freshly-plaited fan of the 
green leaflets of the cocoa-nut tree. A 
flowing robe of tappa, knotted over the 
shoulder, hung loosely round his_stoop- 
ing form, and heightened the venerable- 
ness of his asvect. 

Mehevi, saluting this old gentleman. 
motioned him to a seat between us, and 
then uncovering my limb, desired him 
to examine it. The leech gazed intently 
from me to Toby, and then proceeded to 
business. After diligently observing 
the ailing member, he commenced man- 
ipulating it; and on the supposition 
probably that the complaint had de- 
prived the leg of all sensation, began 
to pinch and hammer it in such a man- 
ner that I absolutely roared with the 
pain. Thinking that I was as capable 
of making an application of thumps 
and pinches to the part as any one 
else, I endeavored to resist this species 
of medical treatment. But it was not 
so easy a matter to get out of the 
clutches of the old wizard; he fastened 
on the unfortunate limb as if it were 
something for which he had been long 
seeking, and muttering some kind of 
incantation continued his discipline, 
pounding it after a fashion that set me 
well-nigh crazy. 

My unfortunate limb was now left 
much in the same condition as a rump- 
steak after undergoing the castigating 
process which precedes cooking. My 
physician, having recovered from the 
fatigues of his exertions, as if anxious 
to make amends for the pain to which 
he had subjected me, now’ took some 
herbs out of a little wallet that was 
suspended from his waist, and moisten- 
ing them in water, applied them to the 
inflamed part, stooping over it at the 
same time, and either whispering a 
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spell, or having a little confidential chat 
with some imaginary demon located in 
the calf of my leg. My limb was now 
swathed in leafy bandages, and grate- 
ful to Providence for the cessation of 
hostilities, I was suffered to rest. 

Mehevi shortly after rose to depart; 
but before he went he spoke authori- 
tatively to one of the natives, whom he 
addressed as Kory-Kory; and from the 
little I could understand of what took 
place, pointed him out to me as a man 
whose peculiar business thenceforth 
would be to attend upon my person. 

Mehevi having now departed, and 
the family physician having likewise 
made his exit, we were left about sun- 
set with the ten or twelve natives, who 
composed the household of which Toby 
and I were members. As the dwelling 
to which we had been first introduced 
was the place of my permanent abode 
I may as well here enter into a little 
description of it and its inhabitants... 

Near one side of the valley, and 
about midway up the ascent of a rather 
abrupt rise of ground waving with the 
richest verdure, a number of large 
stones were laid in successive courses, 
to the height of nearly eight feet, and 
disposed in such a manner that their 
level surface corresponded in shape 
with the habitation which was perched 
upon it. A narrow space, however, was 
reserved in front of the dwelling, upon 
the summit of this pile of stones (called 
by the natives a “pi-pi”), which, being 
enclosed by a little picket of canes, 
gave it somewhat the appearance of a 
veranda. The frame of the house was 
constructed of large bamboos planted 
uprightly, and secured together at in- 
tervals by transverse stalks of the light 
wood of the Hibiscus lashed with 
thongs of bark. 

In length this picturesque building 
was perhaps twelve yards, while in 
breadth it could not have exceeded as 
many feet. 

Stooping a little, you passed through 
a narrow aperture in its front; and 
facing you, on entering, lay two long, 
perfectly straight, and well-polished 
trunks of the cocoa-nut tree, extending 
the full length of the dwelling; one of 
them placed closely against the rear, 
and the other lying parallel with it 
some two yards distant, the interval 
between them being spread with a mul- 
titude of gaily-worked mats, nearly all 
of a different pattern. This space 
formed the common couch and loung- 
ing-place of the natives. 

From the ridge-pole of the house 
hung suspended a number of large 
packages enveloped in coarse tappa; 
some of which contained festival 
dresses, and various other matters of 
the wardrobe, held in high estimation. 

Against the farther wall of the house 
were arranged in tasteful figures a 
variety of spears and javelins, and 
other implements of savage warfare. 
Outside of the habitation and built 
upon the piazza-like area in its front, 
was a little shed used as a sort of 
larder or pantry, and in which were 
stored various articles of domestic use 
and convenience. A few yards from 
the pi-pi was a large shed built of 
cocoa-nut boughs, where the proeess of 
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preparing the “poee-poee” was carried 
on, and all culinary operations attended 
to. 

Kory-Kory, though the most devoted 
and best-natured serving-man in the 
world, was, alas! a hideous object to 
look upon. He was some twenty-five 
years of age, and about six feet in 
height, robust and well made, and of 
the most extraordinary aspect. His 
head was carefully shaven, with the 
exception of two circular spots, about 
the size of a dollar, near the top of the 
cranium, where the hair, permitted to 
grow to an amazing length, was twisted 
up in two prominent knots, that gave 
him the appearance of being decorated 
with a pair of horns. His beard, 


plucked out by the root from every > 


other part of his face, was suffered to 
droop in hairy pendants, two of which 
garnished his upper lip, and an equal 
number hung from the extremity of his 
chin. 

Kory-Kory had seen fit to embellish 
his face with three broad longitudinal 
stripes of tattooing, which crossed his 
nasal organ, descended into the hollow 
of his eyes, and even skirted the bor- 
ders of his mouth. Each completely 
spanned his physiognomy; one extend- 
ing in a line with his eyes, another 
crossing the face in the vicinity of the 
nose, and the third sweeping along his 
lips from ear to ear. 

The mother of Kory-Kory was the 
mistress of the family, and a notable 
housewife, and a most industrious old 
lady she was. She was profoundly 
skilled in the mysteries of preparing 
“amar,” “poee-poee,” and “kokoo.” She 
was a genuine busy-body; bustling 
about the house; forever giving the 
young girls tasks to perform, which the 
little hussies as often neglected; poking 
into every corner, and rummaging over 
bundles of old tappa, or making a pro- 
digious clatter among the calabashes. 
Sometimes she might have been seen 
squatting in front of a huge wooden 
basin, and kneading poee-poee with 
terrific vehemence; on other occasions, 
galloping about the valley in search of 
a particular kind of leaf, and returning 
home, toiling and sweating, with a 
bundle under which most women would 
have sunk. 


To tell the truth, 


Kory-Kory’s 
mother was the only industrious person 


in all the valley of Typee. There was 
not the slightest necessity for the 
greater portion of the labor performed 
by the old lady; but she seemed to work 
from some irresistible impulse. 

There belonged to the household three 
young men, dissipated, good-for-noth- 
ing, roistering blades of savages, who 
were either employed in prosecuting 
love affairs with the maidens of the 
tribe, or grew boozy on “arva” and 
tobacco in the company of congenial 
spirits, the scapegraces of the valley. 

Among the permanent inmates of 
the house were likewise several lovely 
damsels, who instead of thrumming 
pianos and reading novels, like more 
enlightened young ladies, substituted 
for these employments the manufacture 
of a fine species of tappa; but for the 
greater portion of the time were skip- 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Societys 


Cantilever Stores [ 
Cut this out for reference 
ns Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
A —Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. . 


Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Itimore—325 North Charles St. 





terie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport —1025 Main St., Cor. Cannon St. 
2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
(tee ety jh a ( ao aya 
ti land (near Broadway. 
Chicago— #35 E. lst St., Cor, Drexel Ave. 
wn) 


¢ 
Cincinnati- The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—705 Euclid Ave 


ff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, 0.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 





Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 


Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
H 





Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey h 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton. Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 





femphis—28 No Second St. 
nt ieee Boe re is 
linneapolis—: th St. Sou! 

Mt. Vernon, . Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St (Room 200) 
Newport. R. 1.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 


= 





New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—J4 W. 40th at (opp. Public Library) 
y 


Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 

iladelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
h—The Rosenbaum Co. 

ittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
infield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 

Nie wed salto od St. 

ou} psie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 


























R d + Stewa: Co. 
t. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
t. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. ( P. O.) 





o—The Marst 
san Francisco—Phelan 


south Bend—Elisworth Store 


Tacoma—255 So. lith St. (Fidelity Trust Bidg.)' 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
‘opeka—The Pelletier Store 


So 











liamsport—John B. 
wi pa e 
imington, ve asian pyle 
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Distinguished Poetess 
endorses the Cantilever Shoe 


Sinait women, active in every 
Jield, wear CAN¥FILEVERS 
Sor comfort and good looks 


MERICAN women have a 
new viewpoint on footwear. 
No longer can they afford to 
endure the fatigue and nervous strain 
caused by wearing ‘ uncomfortable 
shoes. Today, women are attracted 
to shoes like Cartilevers, which 
carry one through a busy day with 
buoyant spirit and strength. Read 
what Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, 
talented poetess and literary critic, 
says of the Cantilever Shoe: 
“Women’s work—whether it be 
home-making or a career outside the 
home—calls for her best spirit, her 
greatest strength. I have found 
comfort and help in wearing Canti- 
lever Shoes. They give the foot such 
good support and such freedom that 
one works and walks with efficiency 
and contentment.” 
(Signed) 
Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff | 












The Cantilever Shoe is patterned from 
the natural outline of the foot. The toes 
are not crowded in the gracefully rounded 
toe of the shoe. The foot arch receives 
welcome support, for the Cantilever Shoe 
is shaped to hug the foot under'the curve 
of the arch. The well-set heel distributes 
the weight evenly over the heel and bali 
of the foot without strain on the arches. 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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lancheShoemaker Wagstaff 


Photo by Campbell Studios 
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You can walk or work for hours in Cantilever 
Shoes, and still be fresh for company, for a 
dance, or fora romp with your farnily. 

The flexibility of the Cantilever Shoe gives 
the foot perfect freedom to function naturally. 
In an ordinary, stiff-arched shoe, which binds 
the foot and restricts the muscles, the foot 
muscles eventually weaken from lack of use 
and the result is the condition known as “weak 
foot’’ or fallen arches. But in the flexible-arch 
Cantilever Shoe, the foot muscles have free- 
dom to exercise with every step.. Walking 
only increases theit strength and endurance. 
These comfortable, helpful shoes add to your 
vitality and to your enjoyment. 

There are attractive Cantilever oxfords for tai- 
lored costumes, trim strap pumps for afternoon 
and evening dresses, snu ts for cold days. 
Made in several fashionable leathers of fine quality, 
in popular colors and in black. 

Go to your nearest Cantilever store and ask to 
be fitted to a pair of these a looking shoes. In 
every community, just one dealer is selected to sell 
Cantilever Shoes, except in New York and Chicago, 
where several Cantilever stores are located in con- 
venient parts of the city. If you do not find a nearby 
dealer in the partial list at the left, write to Morse & 
Burt Co., 18 Carlton Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. They will 
send you the name of the Cantilever dealer nearest 
you, and enclose an informative booklet on footwear. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are officially endorsed by lention 
Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Heal 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of 
Physical Education, Editors and other authorities 
everywhere. 




























Modern Hotels 





















ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. Georges, Bermuda 
Finest Cuisine and Service. Tennis, Golf, 
Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool. 














ExMUD 


(Bermuda Government’s Official Contract Steamers) 


Book NOW for Winter and Holiday Sailings to 


BERMUDA~—Vacationists Paradise 


Only 2 Days from New York 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


From New York Every Wed. and Sat: 


Landing passengers directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding delay 
and inconvenience of transfer by tender. 

Tickets good on either Steamer, insuring unequalled express 
service, via New Palatial Twin-Screw Oil-burning Steamers. 


S.S. ‘FORT VICTORIA’’--S.S. ‘FORT ST. GEORGE’ 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Trap Shooting, Horse Racing, 
Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


THE INDEPENDENT 


No Passports All Sports 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Car- 
ibbean Sea. Steamers Sailing Every 14 days. 


34 WHITEHALL ST.,N. Y. 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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If you want the real story 
of the Near East read 


“THE GREAT 
BETRAYAL” 


After a hundred years of effort and the expend- 
iture of fifty millions of dollars, American mis- 







sionary and educational work in the Near East 
faces almost utter defeat! Why? Who knows 
how many hospitals, missionary churches, 
schools and colleges have been arbitrarily 
closed and why? How many workers and fol- 
lowers are dead or deported? Edward Hale 
Bierstadt, investigator and writer of wide rep- 
utation, has dug out the facts for Christian 
Herald readers in a series of frank and aston- 
ishing revelations of intrigue, international 










politics and ‘‘big business’’ to which were 
sacrificed the highest ideals of American Chris- 
tianity. 


A773 
Seay 














Saturday Evening Bible 
Stories for CHILDREN 


Here’s good news for 
Mother and for the Sun- 
day School teacher! Your 
children will love’ the 
Bible Stories (coming in 
Christian Herald) told in 
simple language every 
child can understand. So 
often readers have asked 
——‘‘give us something for 
the little folks,’’ and this 
is the answer. Don’t 
deny them these stories 
that will influence the 
rest of their lives. 


Christian Herald 


Issued Weekly—52 Issues for $2 
Special Club Offer 
Christian Herald 


(52 issues) 


The Independent 


(26 issues) 




















Pub. Price $5.00 
CLUB PRICE 


Only $3.98 
Send moncy order or check to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


140 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 









P.S.—Postage extra on Canadian and Foreign 
orders. 











HE Independent invites in- 

quiries from its readers per- 

taining to travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, 
large and small; the best routes to 
reach them, and the cost; trips by 
land and sea, European tours, etc. 
This department is under the super- 
vision of an expert who has per- 
sonally made many of the trips she 
recommends, and is able to speak 
from intimate knowledge of trans- 
portation lines, hotels, resorts, etc. 
Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased if you desire. 


Here is a typical letter from a 
grateful subscriber who had writ- 
ten us ‘for advice: 


“The Independent may be con- 
gratulated on having a corre- 
spondent on its staff so full of 
information and so ready to 
impart it.” 


The Independent Travel Bureau 


140 Nassau St., New York City 














BRONZE 


HONOR ROLL 
«t HISTORICAL TABLETS 


Write us your reguirements 
REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS 











DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty Year Five Per Cent. Collateral 


Trust Gold Bonds, due December 1, 1946, 
Coupons from these eg pe by their 
terms on December 1, 1923, at the office or agency 


of the Company in New York or in Boston, will be 
prid in New York at the Bankers Trust Company, 
16 Wall net or in Boston at The Merchants 














National Bank 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 258) 
ping from house to house, gadding and 
gossiping with their acquaintances. 

From the rest of these, however, I 
must except the beauteous nymph Fay- 
away, who was my peculiar favorite. 


perfection of female grace and beauty. 
Her complexion was a rich and mant- 
ling olive. The face of this girl was a 
rounded oval, and each feature as per- 
fectly formed as the heart or imagina- 
tion of man could desire. Her full lips, 
when parted with a smile, disclosed 
teeth of a dazzling whiteness; and when 
her rosy mouth opened with a burst of 
merriment, they looked like the milk- 
white seeds of the “arta,” a fruit of 
the valley, which, when cleft in twain, 
shows them reposing in rows on either 
side, embedded in the red and juicy 
pulp. Her hair of the deepest brown, 
parted irregularly in the middle, flowed 
in natural ringlets over her shoulders, 
and whenever she chanced to stoop, fell 
over and hid from view her lovely 
bosom. Gazing into the depths of her 
strange blue eyes, when she was in a 
contemplative mood, they seemed most 
placid yet unfathomable; but when 
illuminated by some lively emotion they 
beamed upon the beholder like stars. 
The hands of Fayaway were as soft 
and delicate as those of any countess. 
Her feet, though wholly exposed, were 
as diminutive and fairly shaped as 
those which peep from beneath the 
skirts of a Lima lady’s dress. The skin 
of this young creature, from continual 
ablutions and the use of mollifying 
ointments, was inconceivably smooth 
and soft. 


The easy unstudied graces of a child 
of nature like this, breathing from in- 
fancy an atmosphere of perpetual sum- 
mer, and nurtured by the simple fruits 
of the earth; enjoying a perfect free- 
dom from care and anxiety, and re- 
moved effectually from all injurious 
tendencies, strike the eye in a manner 
which cannot be portrayed. 


All the tattooing that the nymph in 
question exhibited upon her person may 
be easily described. Three minute dots, 
no bigger than pin-heads, decorated 
either lip, and at a little distance were 
not at all discernible. Just upon the 
fall of the shoulder were drawn two 
parallel lines half an inch apart, and 
perhaps three inches in length, the 
interval being filled with delicately exe- 
cuted figures. 


Fayaway—I must avow the fact— 
for the most part clung to the primitive 
and summer garb of Eden. But how 
becoming the costume! It showed her 
fine figure to the best possible advan 
tage; and nothing could have been bet- 
ter adapted to her peculiar style of 
beauty. When rambling among the 
groves, or visiting at the houses of her 
acquaintances, she wore a tunic of 
white tappa, reaching from her waist 
to a little below the knees; and when 
exposed for any length of time to the 
sun, she invariably protected herself 
from its rays by a floating mantle of 
the same material, loosely gathered 
about the person. 





(To be continued) 





Her free pliant figure was the very 
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The Business Trend 

ig and IHESE are times when moral values 

S. rank even higher than material facts 

ver, I in determining the course of business 

| Fay- here and abroad. The man who can 

vorite. appraise these intangible values—bring 
very them into some sort of alignment—and 

eauty. apply them to his estimate of the future 

mant- is far more likely to achieve a sound 

was a judgment than those who study merely 

S per- scattered events and figures and try, 

1gina- as it were, to draw conclusions in a 

1 lips, vacuum. 

closed Deadlock or Time Fuse in Europe? 

when There are two ways of estimating 

rst of the momentary failure of our offer to 

milk- have a committee of experts suggest a 

uit of solution for reparations, and of esti- 

an, mating the reigning confusion within 

either Germany. One is _ destructive—the 

juicy other constructive. If we do not go 

rown, beyond the obvious facts, there is ap- 

— parently a deadlock in world 7 ge ” . 
ere, on this matter, and the importance o E h h d l 

), fell this deadlock can be gathered from the 1g t t ousan mi es 

nyed recent rapid declines in the foreign t e 

* ner exchange market. But there are many d 
= 8 who feel that nothing constructive will Save on every rip 
. emerge from Europe until hg condi- 

— tions become quite unbearable. Even : 
they among individuals, few men go to a doc- It used to be 13 ,307 miles from 

stars. tor until their illness reaches an acute New York to San Francisco 
soft stage. The idea of preventive medical en 

ntess. treatment is only beginning to get a by sea; it iS now only 5,262. 

were foothold and the educational process is 

d as painfully slow. It is really too much The Panama Canal, which 

: the to expect nations to move more rapidly ? 

_ Skin and easily than individuals, and in seemed such a heavy expense 

inual the long run it is quite possible that : . : A 

—_ the increasing misery, unemployment, when it was built, is an im- 

noon financial uncertainty and other acute . 

symptoms in Europe may carry in them mense national economy. 
child the most hopeful germ of constructive 

n in- action. ‘ A greater economy because 

sum- Statesmen are hampered interna To lighten human ‘ 

ruits politics in every cousin. "We may leher; ws dis- of the 1,500 General Electric 
free- ather that as human beings they are tance,andsavemoney ° : we 

1 re- ie so obtuse as they seem. But in WP “er hel motors which do its work 

fot Se ee oe General Electric pulling the ships through, 

nner serious concessions back and forth, Company makesmuch 2 Mea : 
ef vaca sage behind 4 ww Fags of the apparatus by pumping water, opening and 
yh in nal situation clamoring so loudly for which electricity : 

may relief that anything seems better to “a page ge stamps it closing the locks—all at such 

i i i with the monogram : 

re . — seated —* shown above. a little cost. 

were To this extent, the present diplomatic 

the bickerings seem more like the slow 
two burning of a time fuse, and the explo- 
and sion ahead of us the real signal for 
the decisive constructive action. Many 
exe- keen-minded men feel that palliatives 

at the present moment will fail to 
~ bring as intelligent a solution as the 
itive page gee yon accumulating 
within each of the countries. 

er Bitte, #tzze we can ret tnt to] THE INDEPENDENT INVESTORS SERVICE 

a. abroad or to larger opportunities in A FREE INQUIRY SERVICE _ : 

» of the export field to take up the possible As a subscribet to The Independent you can secure unbiased information as to 
the margin of over-production in this the soundness and integrity of your investment. 
her country. On the other hand, when The Independent Investors Service is designed to take care of. your every invest- 

aw settlement is forced, the reaction on ment needs. It helps you invest your money in sound securities and helps you 

aint our own trade prospects will be prompt to avoid needless losses. ie 

shen and effective. The Independent Investors Service gives you authoritative information on = 
the The Temper of Domestic Trade individual! —. and bonds that. you are most interested in and at a time when 

self Wall Street men who have had the you need this in a ane. 

e of fortunate opportunity to travel re- Address your communications to 

ered CS Se ee Se ae oe THE INDEPENDENT INVESTORS SERVICE 

countered nearly everywhere this ques- | | 149 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
tion: “What is the matter with Wall 
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Rome. 
thus, too? 






Mr. Towner is afraid so. 







bottom of a nation’s fall. 
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And what is his argument! 
certain factors operate to cause a nation’s rise, that they can 
be isolated and examined, and that their reversal is at the 
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Ring Down the Curtain 


Dead as yesterday's seven thousand years are Greece and 
Shall the English-speaking people's civilization die 


That 


If you would like to know what these factors are and how 
they can be arrested, read: 


The Philosophy of Civilization 
By R. H. Towner 


In Two Volumes 


$4.49 


Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 


R.H. Macy é Co. 


NEW YORK 
















Happy restful 




















ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
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~ | cleansing, soothing W. F. 




















sore throat this winter- | 


An early start with the daily gar- 
gle may ward off this troublesome 
infection. With Absorbine, Jr. the 
gargle is a double precaution. To 
its germ-destroying property as an 
antiseptic are added i its soothing | 

' and healing properties asa liniment 
—quick to relieve irritation at the 
first signs of rawness or hoarseness. 
Rapid headway, sometimes 
gained after undue exposure, 
should be promptly combated by 
the application of Absorbine, Jr. to 
the outside of the throat. This aids 
to scatter the congestion; draw out 
theinflammation; reduce any swell- 
ing; restore normal circulation. 
Of a clean, agreeable odor, 
Absorbine, Jr. is pleasant to use. It 
has many other emergency uses. 

m stpaid. 

4 Liberal Sul boul sce foal. 


YOUNG, Inc. 
healing 3 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 


A DSO rbi n e, J 
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Street? Business here is good.” Per- 
haps the truth is that Wall Street for 
the moment is a fish out of water. The 
financial houses and to an extent the 
banks too, have been living and work- 
ing for nine years in an atmosphere of 
violent activity. The ups and downs 
have been sharp and decisive. Today, 
for the first time since 1914, trade is 
flowing in deep wide channels with no 
spectacular geysers or water falls. The 
aspect is as painful to Wall Street as 
the first days of a rest cure in a coun- 
try sanitarium. 

Business men with specific commodi- 
ties to sell are plugging ahead in full 
acceptance of the idea that selling is 
becoming more competitive and that 
to sustain the volume of business they 
must perfect manufacturing methods, 
distribution methods, and advertising. 
Business is demanding today a quality 
of initiative and judgment long under- 
stood in Great Britain but of recent 
importance only in this country. Pio- 
neering ig at an end and profiteering 
nearly so. Instead of being pushed or 











-| hauled, business men must do the push- 


ing and the hauling themselves, create 
their own opportunities and achieve 
their own successes. 

To the Wall Street specialist this is 
a confusing situation. Underwriting 
houses are compelled to go out in 
search of constructive financing in a 
way they have never done before. With 
the exceptionally fine position of the 
banks, industrial companies are not 
forced to seek permanent financing 
with the same urgency as during the 
last eight years. Notable exceptions 
can be found, of course, in particular 
industries such as the oil group, where 
the uncontrolled production of the Cali- 
fornia fields has upset all other calcu- 
lations. The same is true of companies 
who have older financing maturing 
which they must convert into long term 
securities or otherwise take care of. 
But the bald facts are, that Wall Street 
itself is being forced to go about its 
business with the same initiative and 
the same constructive power that man- 
ufacturers are showing, and Wall 
Street is simply adapting itself slowly. 

Searchlights in the Fog 

Recent events in the stock and bond 
markets tend to show that the process 
of Wall Street adaptation has begun. 
After a summer of the most complete 
dullness ever known, the stock market 
| recently showed a buoyancy comparable 
to the feelings of a man who sees a 
searchlight after long cruising in the 
fog. In fact, there are several search- 
lights whose rays seem to be penetrat- 
ing at last. One comes from the re- 
markably well-sustained freight traffic 
of the railroads. Revenue car loadings 
for the year to October 6th have been 
at least 18 per cent above normal, and 
in the first week of October the load- 
ings were nearly 12 per cent above 
normal, with forest products well in 
the lead and coal and coke showing the 
only decline. 

The surplus of freight cars is more 
than 13 per cent below normal. By 
this time Wall Street understands that 

not all of this heavy traffic is due to 
orders placed early in the year. The 
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fact is that stocks in the hands of 
retail merchants and jobbers are at a 
low average, and that goods are mov- 
ing as needed from factory to consumer 
and at a rapid rate. If there is such a 
thing as “normalcy,” we have it now. 

Another searchlight already referred 
to is the excellent banking situation 
and the comparative ease of the money 
market. The Federal Reserve ratio 
has recently shown a very slight de- 
cline, but it is still better than 75 per 
cent. Commercial paper seems to hold 
steadily around 5 per cent and it is 
even suggested that there may be some 
reduction in the present re-discount 
rate in the Federal Reserve System. 

Another symptom of importance is 
the way in which the stock market has 
resisted the severe declines in foreign 
exchange. This may be due in part to 
the knowledge that our exports as a 
whole are again showing a large sur- 
plus over imports, in spite of unfavor- 
able conditions abroad. A year ago 
export business was considered ade- 
quate, yet in October of this year 
the surplus exports were $31,000,000 
greater than in October, 1922. This 
follows after a depressing period 
earlier in the year, when imports 
climbed above exports in a way that 
threatened to become permanent. 

A Retrospect of the Austrian Loan 

Frankly accepting the possibility of 
a much more acute crisis in continental 
Europe, many minds are turning back 
with considerable reassurance to the 
Austrian Loan of last spring as an 
evidence of what may be accomplished 
when the Powers get down to serious 
business. Incidentally, there is an 
aspect of this loan hardly considered 
at all by Americans until recently, 
which gives a key to many European 
problems. 

We beheld the most important coun- 

tries of Europe united in a determina- 
tion to rebuild the economic strength 
of the country dominating the com- 
merce of the Danube. The whole cur- 
rent of European diplomacy, and of 
economics behind the diplomacy, has 
followed the course of the Danube since 
the days when Urban II proclaimed the 
first Crusade. The varying fortunes 
of the Ottoman Empire and its linger- 
ing control, both religious and govern- 
mental, of the rich fields of the Balkans 
and Asia Minor have been at the heart 
of nearly every great European convul- 
sion since the twelfth century. Even 
the armies of Napoleon became a tool 
in his hands to achieve a dream of 
eastern empire. The valley of the 
Danube has been the road to Constan- 
tinople, and Constantinople itself the 
gateway to Bagdad. 
: In this one instance, Europe based 
Its economic policy on fundamentals 
rather than on current political opin- 
lon. When the explosion comes in Ger- 
many, which now seems inevitable, we 
may argue, with considerable hope, 
that the rebuilding of Central Europe 
will rest on an equally basic under- 
standing. This is the chief bright light 
in Europe today. It is very intangible— 
a mere moral value. But it so happens 
that only moral values can achieve per- 
manent reconstruction. R. D. S. 
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HE distribution of 

electric light and 
power is effected by great 
public utility companies, 
aided by the marvels of 
modern equipment. 

The National City Com- 
pany distributes high-grade 
public utility bonds to in- 
vestors through its chain of 
more than 50 offices in lead- 
ing cities. 








BONDS 















Kilowatt hours and interest days 


As the income from such 
bonds is liberal, Interest 
Days are doubly wel- 
comed. 

Whenever you see public 
utility bonds offered by this 
Company, you may be sure 
that the issue has been 
searchingly analyzed be- 
fore we recommend it as a 
desirable investment in its 
class. ' 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
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“Our Monthly Payment 
Plan” of Investment— 


tells the easy way to buy First Farm 
Mortgages and High Grade Bonds on 
the partial payment plan, enabling 
you to so employ your savings that 
they earn the same rate as the in- 
vestment returns after payment has 
been completed. Send for it. It is 
free. Also ask for descriptive pam- 
phlet ‘““‘W’’ and current offerings. 
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, "GRAND 'S,NORTH DAKOTA. 
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FREE BOOKS 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


Endowed for that purpose, this 
Society offers to send you, with- 
out cost or obligation other than 
5 Cents EACH for mailing, the 
following works of Swedenborg: 





Heaven and Hell 632 pages 
Divine Providence - - 629 pages 
The Four Doctrines - . 635 pages 
Divine Love and Wisdom - 618 pages 


Each book is printed in large type on good paper, 

is substantially bound in stiff paper cover. 
The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Seciety 
Room 344 16 EAST 4st Street New York 
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Cooks and Good Housekeepers 


realize the superiority of 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


(Premium No. 1) 
for making cakes, pies, puddings, 
fudges, ices, etc. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, in 
the blue wrapper 
and yellow label 
with the trade-mark 
of the Chocolate 
Girl on the back. 





Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Lea. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


Books by Mail 


Send us your order. We can 
supply any book mentioned 
in this issue. 


REG.U. 5S. PAT. OFF. 























Best sellers this week in 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


POETRY 
Edna St. V. Millay; pepenormee. «++ +$2.00 
American Poetry of 1922........... $1.75 


Laurence Hope; India’ s in Lyrics.$1.50 
Lawrence; Birds, Beasts and 
ROU EEB:, c45c55450555 0000 2ke Se cocceD 


Catalogue sent upon request. 


THE VILLAGE BOOK SHOP 


Four Christopher St. New York 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


Hnglish, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. What the World Is Doing. 
1. .Name the most prominent people who are 
taking active parts in the events of the 
day as mentioned in this issue. Divide 
these people into two classes—those who 
are working for their own advantage, and 
those who are working for the advantage 
of others. Tell something concerning the 
relative success of the various people. Tell 
something concerning the respect in which 
they are held. To which class would you 
prefer to belong? 

Of all the people who are mentioned in this 

issue as being leaders, which one do you 

admire most?. What are your reasons for 
admiring that person? 

3. What great movements are now being car- 
ried on in the world? How did these move- 
ments come into being? What is likely to 
be the effect of any one of them in which 
you are especially interested? 

4. In what respects has history been made in 
the past week ? 

5. To what cause that is now before the world 
would you most like to give help? Why 
do you select the cause that you do? 

6. What events of a comparatively trifling 
significance still hold considerable interest 
for you? Why do they interest you? 

7. What do you notice in the news of the 
week that leads you to think that the 
world is growing better? or worse? Ex- 
plain your opinion. 

8. How much of the news of the week affects 
ordinary, every-day people? Explain how 
the various events affect them—or how the 
events may affect them. 

9. In what respects are any of the events men- 
tioned in this issue like events that hap- 
pened earlier in history? Explain the 
resemblances. 

10. What prophecies concerning the future can 
you make on the basis of the events that 
are mentioned in this issue? 


ll. Typee. 

1. What is the character of the natives among 
whom Herman Melville and Toby find them- 
selves ? 

2. What is the native manner of living? 

8. Point out events that show any of the 
following: courage, faithfulness, kindness, 
hospitality, loyalty, forethought, sense of 
humor, love of adventure. 

4. What. real pleasures did Herman Melville 
and Toby enjoy? 

5. In ‘what ways are the cannibals very much 
like ordinary human beings? 

lll. The Wild Turkey Stages a Comeback. 

1. Where must one go to find wild turkeys? 

2. How do wild turkeys differ from tame 
turkeys ? 

8. Tell about the actions of wild turkeys. 

4. In what ways is the article like an essay? 

5. In what ways is the article like one of 
John Burroughs’s essays? 

6. What does the article do to increase your 
interest in the outdoor world; your interest 
in animal life; or your interest in writing 
well? 

IV. Is the Ku Klux Klan Katholic? 


1. Is this a serious article? 

2. Does it contain irony or satire? 

8. Tell in a few words what you think is 
the difference between irony and satire, and 
state which is the most effective for the 
author’s purpose in such an article as this. 

V. The Monroe Doctrine—Our Hundred 

Years’ Default. 

1. Summarize the points that the writer makes 
concerning the Monroe Doctrine. 

2. How have conditions changed since the time 
of President Monroe?. 

8. How may the Monroe Doctrine affect our 
relations with the nations of Europe? 

4. Why was the Monroe Doctrine established? 

VI. Editorial Articles. 

1. Underline the topic sentences in the leading 
editorial articles. Explain the sentences 
that you think are most important. 

2. With what parts of speech do the various 
editorial articles begin? In every case ex- 
plain what advantages have been. gained. 

Vil. Pictures. 

1. Describe the picture that makes most ap- 
peal to you. Describe it in such words that 
you will communicate your own feeling 
about the picture without definitely naming 


to 
. 





your feelings. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. The Monroe Doctrine—Our Hundred 
Years’ Default. 

1. Do you think that the quotation from Mr 
Canning represents fully the attitude of 
England on the subject at the time of 
Monroe? 

2. Debate the following questions: 

(a) Is the Monroe Doctrine “an obsolete 
shibboleth”’ ? 

(b) “Whether the Monroe Doctrine as it 
stands today is a menace to peace or 
whether it is an adequate insurance against 


war.” 

(c) “Whether it has helped our essential 
trade with Latin America.” 

(d) ‘‘Whether, after one hundred years 
Latin America is nearer to us or farther 
away than ever before.” 

8. What is the proof of the following state- 
ment: “The Latin Americans have a justi- 
fiable feeling that the belt line of the 
United States is expanding”? 

4. Explain how, “It was a time of emergency” 
when “Monroe addressed his famous mes- 
sage to Congress.”’ 

5. What are the grounds for not believing 
that ‘‘the Monroe Doctrine was intended to 
remain our own private property.” 

6. What is the writer’s ground for believing 
that, ‘‘A more serious aspect of the present 
situation is the possibility it offers of draw- 
ing us into the vortex of European politics” ? 

7. What is your answer to the question, 
“‘What moral right have we to say whether 
or not a Latin American country shall cede 
some of its territory to a European or 
Asiatic Power’? 

8. State in a sentence the main proposition 
for which the writer is arguing. 


Il. The Liberal League, A Sixteenth Century 
Liberal. 

1. What do you think of the final statement 
of the preamble to the League’s Consti- 
tution ? 

2. What is your attitude toward the beliefs 
of the liberal here voiced? Would you 
eliminate any? Would you add any? 


3. In what ways was Erasmus a liberal? 


111. Our Ignoble Isolation. 

1. Explain what there is to justify the phrase 
“Our Ignoble Isolation.” 

2. How does Mr. Franklin hold Mr. Wilson 
himself partly responsible for it? 

3. How did “our share in the war, our match- 
less resources, our unique position of 
safety, our freedom from the complexities 
and rivalries and hatreds of the Old World’ 
give us a “duty” and an “opportunity’’? 


IV. Domestic. 

1. Describe Secretary Mellon’s statement on 
taxes and the reactions to it. 

2. Explain ‘“‘Presidential Maneuvres.” 

3. Look up and explain Presidential Prefer- 
ence Primaries.” 

4. Explain the “alien land laws of California” 
and the significance of the Supreme. Court 
decision. 

V. France, Germany, Belgium. 

1. Explain the failure of the attempt for a 
new reparations conference. 

2. Describe action about: 

(a) The suggestion that ‘France should 
occupy more German territory.’”’ 

(b) Handing over the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr to France. 

(c) The return of the Crown Prince to 
Germany. 


VI. Greece, Russia, Balkans, Cuba. 
1. Summarize the reports on each of these 
countries. 


2. Why should a revolt in Cuba concern the 
United States? 


Vil. Francis Amasa Walker. 

1. Write a sketch of Walker’s life. 

2. What were his special services to Eco- 
nomics ? 

VIII. Editorials. 

- What is the door which is being “kept 
ajar 

2. Tell what you know of the manners of 1723. 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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